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 PIETY

                         By MARGARET ST. CLAIR
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Frost tossed an avenil wrapper in the space erviser's part reducer.

"These people have found the secret of immortality," he said.

"What a romantic temperament you have," Scott replied softly. "'The
secret of immortality,' it sounds as dated as the philosopher's stone."

"What do you mean? We're not immortal."

"No, we're not--though you may not have noticed that the last report of
the committee for India gives the life expectancy there now as seventy
years. And because of consistently good medical care, you and I both
look a good ten years younger than our actual chronological age."

Scott was in his early thirties: he had the trim body and resilient
skin of first maturity.

"That's not immortality."

"No, of course not. That's what I'm driving at. How do we arrest aging
and prolong life? With some mysterious serum, by some dark business
with a fantastic ray? Hocus-pocus of a sort which would be the
equivalent of the philosopher's stone I mentioned?

"We've increased our temporal range to the point where it's not
at all unusual to meet active and alert people who've passed the
century mark. Society has done that by a system of care which is
pre-prenatal, by seeing to it that every human being grows up in the
best possible environment and receives the best possible nutrition,
and by prophylactic measures of all possible sorts. In a word, we've
eliminated from human life all the stresses and strains which can be
eliminated. And that's the nearest to immortality we'll ever get."

       *       *       *       *       *

Frost raised his eyebrows. "You heard what Thor-na'thor said. How do
you account for it?"

Scott went over to the viewing plates and turned them to low power. The
mass of buildings that was Tarthal leaped into visibility. "I don't
account for it," he said, with his back to Frost. "We don't speak his
language very well yet; we may have misunderstood. Or he may have been
speaking metaphorically."

"Nonsense! You heard him say, 'And you let him die?' when we were
telling him about Kynaston's burial. That wasn't metaphor. He sounded
deeply and genuinely shocked. In my opinion, Thor-na'thor was shocked
because, here on Vardia, among his own people, no one ever dies."

Scott shrugged and did not answer for a moment. "I might believe," he
went on after a pause, "that they'd worked out therapeutic techniques
which are more successful than ours in prolonging life, if the Vardians
weren't obviously at a low level of scientific progress. Their vehicles
are steam-powered, and they light their buildings with carbon-filament
electric lights. Their young men and women dabble in science, yes, but
for exactly the same reason that they take an interest in music and
painting and the dramatic arts--because it's cultural."

"Got you there!" Frost said in some triumph. He got up and began to
pace the cabin's length. "You're assuming that scientific advances
occur evenly and are distributed, so to speak, on a plane. Didn't you
take any courses in the history of science?

"One of the most striking features of terrestrial science has been
its uneven development. Man knew the diameter of the earth before he
was aware of the circulation of the blood, and it was more than two
hundred years after the laws of moving bodies were formulated before
the science of psychology was born. First the physical sciences, then
biology, and at last sociology and the psychology of the depths.

"What reason is there to think that Thor-na'thor's people haven't
reversed the progression and developed the life sciences first?"

"The order of development on earth wasn't accidental, but dictated by
the nature of things; physics is an easier science than psychology. And
leaving that aside, why is Thor-na'thor so reticent about it, assuming
you're right? You've tried to pump him a dozen times since he made that
remark about Kynaston, and all he does is look embarrassed and change
the subject. Supposing he's understood you, and you him, his attitude
is more appropriate to a religious matter than a scientific one."

"I've got a theory about that." Frost ruffled up his hair. "I suppose
you mean the way he's so careful to keep us away from that building in
the north of the city.

"Would it be the first time a scientific discovery has been taken over
by religion? Remember those steam engines and assorted gadgets the
Alexandrians invented, and how they were used to produce miracles for
the devout? Or there may have been a gradual decadence with religion
moving slowly in on science. That might explain the general quietism in
the atmosphere, though I admit the Vardians don't seem decadent."

"Um."

"You don't believe me?" Frost said.

"Not a bit of it. Nope."

"Will you help me?"

"... Yes."

       *       *       *       *       *

Thor-na'thor was a good dinner guest. He held his liquor well, he
laughed in the places where laughter was appropriate, he even essayed a
mild jest or two of his own. He was genuinely friendly and amiable.

Nevertheless, Frost and Scott were not pleased. They were too tense
and excited to enjoy their guest's social qualities, and his ability
to soak up liquor without being affected by it was nothing less than
catastrophic. They were both a good deal drunker than Thor-na'thor was,
and it was not their tongues the evening had been designed to loosen.

Scott twitched an eyelid in signal to Frost. "Got a Venusian liquor,"
the latter said feebly to Thor-na'thor. "Like your opinion on it." He
got a bottle from the buffet.

"Certainly," Thor-na'thor replied, smiling and holding out his glass.
"Delighted, my boy. What generous hosts you terrestrials are!"

"Thanks." With inebriated precision, Frost poured a huge snort of
phyteumah into the Vardian's glass, and portions as much smaller as was
consistent with decency into Scott's and his own.

"I especially appreciate your invitation," Thor-na'thor went on,
sipping at his drink, "since I have been distressed--absurdly, I
suppose, but there it is--over the death a few days ago of a pet of
mine. This evening has been a welcome distraction for me." He sipped
again.

Frost and Scott exchanged quick glances. Was this going to be easier
than they had thought?

"That's too bad," Scott said. "What was it, a dog?"

"An animal very similar to a dog. I had reared Lilil from shortly after
her birth. One grows attached to them."

Still sipping, Thor-na'thor launched on an anecdote designed to
illustrate Lilil's cleverness and quasi-human abilities. It grew into a
biography, and still he sipped phyteumah from his glass. When the glass
was empty, Frost poured more in it unobtrusively while Thor-na'thor
talked on. The glass was refilled twice before the Vardian paused. "I
regret her death," he finished.

Scott decided to plunge. "How fortunate you are spared such losses with
your own people!" he said, tripping over the consonants. "You Vardians
don't die, do you?"

"No." The answer was immediate.

Frost cast a glance of triumph at Scott. The latter scarcely perceived
it; Thor-na'thor's open admission had nonplussed him. He halted and
tried to cudgel his foggy mind into deciding what to say next.

"What is the cause of that?" he got out at last; he had had too much to
drink.

"What boys you terrestrials are!" the Vardian answered, smilingly. He
got to his feet. "Thank you for a delightful evening. Good night." He
halted at the top of the companionway. "I believe we shall have rain
before morning," he said, and was gone.

"The blamed old buzzard!" Scott said. He took a sip of water and
another Sobrior pill. "Leading us on, guzzling our food, guzzling our
drink, and finally laughing at us! He told us that yarn about that dog
of his just so we'd bite and ask him if the Vardians were immortal! The
blamed old ape!"

"Yes, but never mind that," Frost replied. He had taken two Sobrior
pills and was quite himself again. "The important thing is that he
admitted it."

"He only said that to make us look like fools."

"What does he care whether we're fools or not? There's really something
there, or he wouldn't be so coy about it!"

"I'll find out what he's up to if it's the last thing I do!"

"Listen, let's try--"

       *       *       *       *       *

Thor-na'thor said, "Yes, this machine would be most useful to my
people. We have dramatic entertainments, but nothing like that." He
indicated the tiny stereo projector Scott was holding out to him. "We
Vardians are a happy folk, but I believe your machine would make us a
little happier."

"You could make a lot of money with it," Scott said.

Thor-na'thor gave a slight shrug. "Money--that is not so important on
Vardia. But it is true that I should be the object of a great deal of
gratitude from my people if I introduced it to them."

"You'd like that?" Scott asked. "You Vardians value that?"

"We value it greatly. I should like it very much."

"It's yours," Scott said, holding out the stereo projector.

An expression of extreme pleasure came over Thor-na'thor's face. "Thank
you!" he said, extending his hand. "You are very generous."

"If," Scott hurried on, "you'll tell us why the Vardians don't die."

Thor-na'thor pulled his hand back. "I beg your pardon," he said
quietly. "I had thought it was a gift."

Scott's cheeks began to burn. "Oh, heck," he said bruskly, "take the
th--"

"Shut up, Scott," Frost broke in. And then, to Thor-na'thor, "We'll
give it to you, and gladly--and a lot of other stuff, too--if you'll do
what Scott said. How can it hurt you to tell us? Why don't you want us
to know?"

"You are joking. You terrestrials are always joking. There are things
of which one does not speak."

"Then take us to the building we've never been allowed inside."

"You mean the library? No, it would do you no good. I am sorry, my
boy." Thor-na'thor always addressed the two earth-men as "my boy"
though only heaven knew what the temporal relationship between them
was. "It is impossible."

"You can have this too if you'll only tell us the secret," Frost said.
He brought out a power generator, a model of compactness, less than
thirty centimeters on a side, with a sealed-in permanent power source,
and added it to the stereo projector.

Thor-na'thor listened politely while Frost explained the generator's
working and use, and at the end shook his head once more. "No. I am
sorry, there is no secret. No." He nodded good-by to both of them, and
started toward the airlock.

"Hey!" Scott shouted after him. And then, when he turned, "take the
projector with you!"

"But--"

"It's okay. We want you to have it. It's a gift."

When Thor-na'thor, holding the projector carefully between his hands,
had departed, Frost turned on Scott.

"What the heck did you do that for?" he demanded. "Are you crazy? He
wanted that projector; it's possible we might have been able to make a
deal with him after all."

"You know we wouldn't. And--oh, he made me feel so cussed small when
he said that about having thought it was a gift. I could've hidden
underneath one of those little blue Martian geckos. And besides, the
old buzzard's pretty decent. Likeable."

"Hunh! You'd better get into a different frame of mind before tonight,
then. Maybe I'd better try it by myself."

"No. I'll back you up."

       *       *       *       *       *

Scott whispered to Frost, "Funny sort of library. People go in and
people come out, but none of them is carrying anything. Of course, it
could be the books don't circulate."

"It could be Thor-na'thor was lying, you mean." Frost whispered back.
"It's not a library, it's the place where the Vardians go for their
shots or what. Thor-na'thor must think we're awful fools."

Scott made no reply. He was shivering. The nights on Vardia in this
latitude had a penetrating chill, and they had been waiting behind the
gelid marble of the monument for Thor-na'thor for several hours. The
Vardians were addicted to routine, but Scott was beginning to wonder
if something had prevented their official host from taking his regular
evening stroll. Scott wished he had worn a heated suit.

"I think--" Frost said at last. "Yes, here he comes. And he's by
himself."

As the Vardian moved past the base of the monument to Trj Doteon, the
two earth-men fell in on either side of him.

"We've got you centered," Frost said into the Vardian's ear.

"What do you want me to do?" Thor-na'thor answered placidly.

"Go with us to the ship."

When they were inside the _Alceste's_ cabin again, Frost said,
"You forced this on us. I hope you'll decide to be reasonable. Do you
know what a sliver gun is?"

"I have not that honor," Thor-na'thor replied. His expression was
peculiar; whatever it expressed, he did not appear to be alarmed.

Still centering the Vardian in his bolter, Frost got out a sliver gun
from a locker and pointed it at the Vardian.

[Illustration: Frost got out a sliver gun from a locker and pointed it
at Thor-na'thor.]

"Little but mighty," he said. "Thor-na'thor, this is it. Being shot by
a sliver gun is rarely fatal, unless you're hit in a nerve center. But
a wound from it produces tonic spasms of all the voluntary muscles. I
was shot by one once; I'd rather have a major burn without anesthesia.

"Scott, hold out his hand."

Scott locked the Vardian's wrist in a tight grip and held the member
out to Frost.

"Now," Frost said. "Why don't you Vardians die?"

Thor-na'thor laughed. "Torture, my boy?" he said. "It is too bad, I am
afraid I shall look ridiculous. But there is no secret. You are too
young to understand."

Frost drew a deep breath. His finger wavered on the lever of the sliver
gun. Then he tossed the gun down on the cover of the locker and turned
bitterly on his heel.

Scott released the Vardian's wrist. "As I thought," he said. "You'd
better go, Thor-na'thor. I imagine we'll be starting back to Terra in a
few hours."

"So soon?" the Vardian asked courteously. "We Vardians should like an
opportunity to say farewell properly to our guests."

"I'm afraid so. I wish--"

"Would you like me to give you the projector back? You do not need to
be ashamed; it is a very valuable thing."

"No, not that. I was wishing that the all-earth Central Committee would
decide to send a commission to Vardia to investigate this business
about Vardians never dying. But it's impossible; the committee has a
great respect for local autonomy."

Handshakes, at Thor-na'thor's request, were exchanged. Their parting
was friendly. As the _Alceste_ took off on the first leg of the
long return, Frost said: "I wonder what it was?"

Scott shook his head. "There might have been something. But we'll never
know."

       *       *       *       *       *

Thor-na'thor walked up the broad low steps of the library. He tipped
back his head to look at the inscription over the big door; it was in
the long-obsolete non-phonetic Vardian script, but he knew what it said.

At the threshold an attendant smiled at him and held out a basin for
him to wash his hands. The attendants knew him well by sight, since his
visits to the library always exceeded the daily minimum prescribed by
law; Thor-na'thor was a pious man.

When he was clean, he passed into the enormous adytum. He paused at the
entrance to enjoy the deep pleasure which the sight of the vast room
always roused in him.

From ceiling to floor it was lined with books; the biographies,
lovingly, piously compiled, of every man, woman and child who had
ever lived on Vardia since the enormously distant time when the art
of writing had come to the race. Two balconies zoned the room, and
everywhere were reading desks.

Thor-na'thor approached one of the librarians. He walked slowly, for he
was thinking of what he had read above the door, "No one who ever lived
deserves to die," and feeling for the thousandth time its deep truth.

The librarian greeted him courteously. "Will you have one of your
friends," she asked, "or shall it be a stranger?"

"A stranger," Thor-na'thor replied without hesitation. It was
considered far more pious to peruse a stranger's life than that of one
of one's friends.

She went to a shelf, handed him a book. "No one has had this for a long
time."

Thor-na'thor went over with it to a reading desk. He opened it,
savoring to the full his grateful task of rescuing from oblivion one of
the honored Vardian dead.

"Habor-binhabor," he read in the second chapter, "was inordinately
fond of the old-fashioned game of matzor. On the ninth of Satatius,
20034, he stayed up until after midnight playing it, and on another
occasion."

Thor-na'thor closed the volume over his forefinger. How strange the
earth people were, he thought, how violent, how crude, how young!
Heartless, too--witness how they had let their comrade Kynaston
die utterly. There had been not the slightest attempt to write his
biography. Perhaps, as their race grew older, they would learn that
the whole purpose of man on earth is to keep alive the memory of
the honored dead. Perhaps they would learn then that no one who is
remembered ever dies.

====================================================

 BEYOND LIGHT

                           By NELSON S. BOND

         Venus was civilized ... so the Universe thought! But
         deep in its midnight caverns ... beyond light, beyond
     the wildest imaginings of an ordered System ... dwelt Horror.

           [Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg etext was produced from
                      Planet Stories Winter 1940.
         Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that
         the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.]


They stood in the _Orestes'_ tiny observation turret, Mallory's
defiant arm still tight about the slim and lovely girl, just exactly
as bull-voiced Captain Lane had found them. The shimmering reflection
of the planet Venus, only a few thousand miles ahead, bathed the trim,
hard-jawed man and the softly pretty girl in a gentle glow, but it
failed to soothe the grizzled space ship skipper.

"What in hell does this mean?"

Mallory, remembering an old forgotten saying--something about a soft
answer turning aside wrath--spoke rapidly. "Sorry if we gave you a
shock, sir," he said. "But your daughter and I are engaged."

Few medical men would have guaranteed Space Captain Jonathan Lane
a long life at that moment. His usually ruddy face was a violent
mauve-scarlet, his eyes hot pin-points of anger, his lean, hard body
was atremble with emotion.

"Engaged. _Engaged!_" He made a convulsive motion. "Did you say
engaged? To this inane young fool. You're talking nonsense. Go to your
cabin, girl."

Dorothy Lane sighed and looked hopefully up at Mallory.

Tim Mallory had forgotten his old and wise quotation.

"Why not engaged," he snapped. "What have you got against me?"

"What," growled Captain Lane. "He asks me _what_!"

He had a reason; one which he shared with all fond parents who have
ever seen a beloved child slipping from their arms--jealousy. Jealousy
and grief. Now his mind pounced on a substitute for the true reasons
that he would not--could not--name.

"Well, for one thing," he said curtly, "you're not a spaceman. You're
nothing but a blasted Earthlubber!"

Mallory grinned.

"You can hardly call me an Earthlubber, Captain. I spent two years on
Luna, three on Mars; I'll be five or more on Venus--"

"Pah! Luna ... Mars ... Venus ... you're still a groundhog. I'll not
see my girl married to a money-grubbing businessman, Mallory."

"Tim's not a businessman," broke in Dorothy Lane. "He's an engineer."
And anyone seeing her young fury would have smiled to note how much
alike she was to her bucko, space captain father.

"Engineer! Nonsense! Only an astrogation engineer deserves that title.
He's a--a--What is it you do? Build ice-boxes?"

"I'm a calorimetrical engineer," Mallory answered stiffly. "My main job
is the designing and installation of air-conditioning plants where
they are needed. On airless Luna, the cold Martian deserts, here on
Venus. The simple truth is--"

"The simple truth is," stated the skipper savagely, "that you're a
groundhog and a damned poor son-in-law for a spaceman. You being what
you are, and Dorothy being what she is, I say the hell with you, Mr.
Mallory! Perhaps I can't prevent your marriage. But there's one thing I
can do--and that is wash my hands of the two of you!"

He watched them, searching for signs of indecision in their eyes. He
found, instead--and with a sense of sickening dread--only sorrow.
Sorrow and pity and regret. And Tim Mallory said quietly, "I'm sorry,
sir, that you feel that way about it."

Lane turned to his daughter.

"Dorothy?" he said hoarsely.

"I'm sorry, too." Her voice was gentle but determined. "Tim is right.
We--" Then her eyes widened; sudden panic lighted them, and her hand
flew to her lips in a gesture of fear. "Something's wrong! Venus! The
ship--!"

       *       *       *       *       *

Captain Lane did not need her warning. His space-trained body had
recognized disaster a split-second before. His legs had felt the smooth
flooring beneath him lurch and sway. His eyes had glimpsed, through the
spaceport, the sudden looming of the silver disc toward which they had
been gliding easily but now were plunging at headlong, breakneck speed.
His ears howled with the clamor of monstrous winds that clutched with
vibrant fingers the falling _Orestes_.

In a flash he spun and fought his way up a sharply tilting deck to the
wall audio, thrust at its button, bawled a query. The mate's voice,
shrill with terror, answered:

"The Dixie-rod, sir! It's jammed! We're trying to get it free, but it's
locked! We're out of control--"

"Up rockets!" roared Lane. "Up rockets and blast!"

"They're cut, sir! The hypo's cold. We'll have to 'bandon ship--."

Abandon ship! Tim Mallory did not need Dorothy's sudden gasp to tell
him what that meant to the trio caught in the observation turret.
Earthlubber he might be, but he knew enough about the construction
of space craft to realize that there were no auxiliary safety-sleds
anchored to this section of the _Orestes_.

Venus was no longer a beaming platter of silver in the distance.
They had burst through its eternal blanket of cloud, now; The world
below was no longer a sphere, it was a huge saucer of green, swelling
ominously with each flashing second. Tempests screamed about them, and
the screaming was the triumphant cry of hungry death.

No ships. No time to seek escape. Life, which had but recently become a
precious thing to Tim Mallory, was but a matter of minutes.

He saw the agony of indecision on Captain Jonathan Lane's face, heard,
as in a dream, the skipper delivering the only possible order.

"Very well, Carter! 'Bandon ship!"

And the pilot's hectic query, "But where are you?"

"Never mind that. Cut loose, you fool!"

"No, Captain! You're below. I can't let you die. I'll keep trying--"

"'Bandon ship, Carter! It's an order!"

And the faint, thin answer, "Aye, sir!" Silence.

Tim turned to Dorothy, and from somewhere summoned the ghost of a
smile. His arms went out to her, and as one in a dream she moved toward
him. There was, at least, this. They could die together.

And then Captain Lane was between them, bellowing, commanding, pushing
them apart.

"Avast, you two! This is no time for play-acting. Mallory, jerk down
those hammocks. Tumble in and strap yourselves tight! It's a chance in
a billion, but--"

Tim swung into motion. The old man was right. It was a slim chance,
but--a chance! To strap themselves into the pneumatic hammocks used
by passengers at times of acceleration, hope that by some miracle the
_Orestes_ would not be crushed into a metal pancake when they crashed,
pray that it might land on a slope, or some yielding substance.

It was a breathless moment and a mad one. Frenzied winds and the groan
of scorching metal, the thick panting of Captain Lane as he strapped
himself into a hammock between Tim and Dorothy, Dorothy's voice, "Tim,
dear--" And his own reply, "Hold tight, youngster!"

Then heat increasing, heat like a massive fist upon his breast, hot
beads of sweat, salt-tasting on his lips, an ear-splitting tumult
of sound from somewhere.... A swift, terrifying glimpse of solid
earth rushing up to meet them.... The last, wrenching shudder of the
_Orestes_ as it plunged giddily groundward. Heat ... pain ... flame ...
suffocation....

Then darkness.

       *       *       *       *       *

Out of the darkness, light. Out of the sultriness, a thin, cool finger
of breeze. Out of the silence of death, life!

Tim Mallory opened his eyes. And a thick, wordless cry of thanksgiving
burst from his lips as he stared about him. The impossible had happened!

The ship had crashed. Its control-room was a fused and twisted heap of
wreckage smoldering in the giant crater it had plowed. But somehow the
observation turret, offset in a streamlined vane of the _Orestes_, had
escaped destruction.

Great rents gaped where once girders had welded together sturdy
_permalloy_ sheets, purposeless shards lay strewn about, even the
hammocks had been wrenched from their strong moorings, but he and his
companions still lived!

Even as Tim fought to loose the straps that circled him, Captain
Lane groaned, stirred, opened his eyes. Dully, then with wakening
recollection. And his first word--

"Dorothy?"

"Safe," said Mallory. "She's safe. We're all safe. I don't know how. We
must bear charmed lives." He bent over the girl, loosened her straps,
chafed her wrists gently. Her eyes opened, and the image of that last
moment of panic was still mirrored in their depths. "Tim!" she cried.
"Are we--Where's Daddy?"

"Easy, sugar!" soothed Tim. "He's here. It's all over. We pulled
through. It was a miracle."

He said it gratefully. But Captain Lane corrected him. The safety of
his daughter assured, the old spacedog's next thought had been for
his ship. He had walked forward, studied the crumpled ruin of the
control-room. Now he said, "Not a miracle, Mallory. A sacrifice. It
was Carter. He didn't bail out with the others. He must have stayed on
in the control-room, fighting that jammed Dixie-rod. It must have come
clean at the last moment, slowing the ship, or we wouldn't be here. But
it was too late, then, for him to get away--"

His voice was sad, but there was a sort of pride in it, too. Dorothy
began to cry softly. Captain Lane's hand came to his forehead in brief,
farewell salute to a gallant man. Then he rejoined the others. "It was
the first time," he said, "he ever disobeyed my orders."

Tim said nothing. There was nothing he could say. But for the first
time he realized why Captain Lane, why all spacemen, felt as they did
about their calling. Because the men who wore space-blues were of this
breed.

For a long moment there was silence. Then the old man stirred brusquely.

"Well, we'd better get going."

"Going?" Tim stared about him. It was a far from reassuring scene
that met his eyes. They had landed in the midst of wild and desolate
country, on a plateau midway between sprawling marshlands below and
craggy, cloud-created hills above. The shock of the crash must have
stunned into silence all wild-life temporarily, for upon awakening, Tim
had been dimly conscious of a vast, reverberant quietude.

But now the small, secret things were creeping back to gaze on the
smoking monster that had died in their midst; small squeals and snarls
and chirrupings bespoke an infinitude of watchers. The hour was just
before dawn; the eastward horizon was tinged with pearl. "Going?" Tim
repeated. "But where are we?"

       *       *       *       *       *

Captain Jonathan looked at him somberly. "In the Badlands," he said.
"And the term is not a loose one; they _are_ bad lands, Mallory."
He pointed the hour hand of his wrist-watch at the pale mist of
rising sunlight. "I don't know exactly where we are, or how far from
civilization, but it's far enough."

Tim said determinedly, "Then we'd better pack up, eh? Hit the trail?"

The skipper laughed scornfully. "What trail? We'd be committing suicide
by heading into those marshes, those hills, or those jungles. Our
only chance of survival is to stay close to the _Orestes_. Five of the
sailors bailed out, you'll remember. In safety-sleds. We've got to hope
one or more of them will reach Venus City, start a rescue party out
after us."

"But you said 'get going'?"

"To work, I meant. We're going to need protection from the sun." Again
Captain Lane glanced at the sky, this time a little anxiously. "I
know this country. After that sun gets up, it will be a bake-oven. A
seething cauldron of heat. Damp, muggy heat. Steam from the marshes
below, the raw, blinding heat blazing down from the rocks above. This
is Venus, Mallory--" He laughed shortly; but there was no mirth in his
laughter. "This isn't an air-conditioned home on Earth. Come along!"

Silently, Tim followed him. They picked their way through the tangled
wreckage of the _Orestes_, stopping from time to time to salvage such
bits of equipment as Lane felt might be of use. Flashlights, side-arms,
vacuteens of clear, cold water, packets of emergency rations. Through
chamber after shattered chamber they moved, Captain Lane leading the
way. Tim and Dorothy following mutely behind. Everywhere it was the
same. Broken walls, bent and twisted girders, great rents in what had
once been a sturdy spacecraft.

And finally Lane gave up.

"It's no use," he said. "There's no protection in this battered hulk.
Shading ourselves in one of these open cells would be like taking
refuge in a broiler."

"Then what can we do, Daddy?"

"There's only one thing to do. Break out bulgers. They're
thermostatically controlled. We'll keep cooler in space-suits than
anything else. Mallory, you remember where they were?"

"Yes, sir!" Tim went after the space-suits, grateful for a chance to
contribute in some way to their common good. The storeroom in which the
bulgers had been locked was no longer burglar-proof; one wall had been
sheared away in the crash as if cleft with a gigantic ax. He clambered
into the compartment, broke out three bulgers, gathered up spare
oxytainers for each of them.

He had just finished lugging the equipment out of the storeroom,
sweating from the exertion of lifting three heavy space-suits beneath
a sun which was now glowing brazenly in an ochre, misted sky, when a
sharp cry startled him.

"Daddy! Behind you!" It was Dorothy who screamed the warning. And then,
"Tim! _Tim!_"

"Coming!" roared Mallory. He was scarcely conscious of the weight of
the bulgers now. In a flash he was plunging toward the source of the
cry, tugging at the needle-gun in his belt. But before he had taken a
dozen steps--

"Never mind, Mallory!" roared Captain Lane. "Stay where you are! Back,
you filthy--!" There came the sharp, characteristic hiss of a flashing
needle-gun, the _plowp!_ of some unguessable, fleshy thing exploding
into atoms. "Stay where you are! We'll come to you. Quick, Dorothy!"

       *       *       *       *       *

Then their footsteps pounding toward him, Dorothy rounding a bend of
the ship, white-faced and flying, Captain Lane on her heels, covering
their retreat with his gun. As Mallory sprang to join them Lane flashed
him a swift glance and tossed curt words of explanation.

"Proto-balls! Giant, filthy amoebae. Pure proteid matter. _Aaah!_
Scorched that one! Damned needle-guns won't stop 'em, though. Just
slows 'em down. Only thing'll kill 'em is an acid-spray. We've got to
get out of here!"

"But where, Daddy?"

"Got those bulgers, Mallory? Climb into 'em. And hurry. Saw caves in
the mountainside up there. They won't enter caves. Need sunlight. _Look
out!_"

Again that sharp, explosive hiss. Mallory leaped back, feeling the
brief, furtive brush of something foreign across the toe of his boot.
The attacking proto-balls were of all sizes; they ranged from huge,
oily-glistening, foul-odored spheres to tiny globules the size of a
baseball. One of the latter size had rolled swiftly toward him; for a
second, before Captain Lane's gun splashed flame upon it, it had come
in contact with Mallory's foot. Where it had touched was now a patch of
crumbling gray that had been leather!

"Eat anything!" rasped Lane. "Didn't touch you, eh, Mallory? Good.
Start backing away. And get into the bulgers. Move!"

Mallory climbed swiftly into his space-suit. Its weight disappeared
as he touched the grav control button; the heat which had begun to
oppress him fled, too, when he closed the face-port. He touched Lane's
shoulder, thrust the remaining bulger at him.

"I'll hold them while you get into it!"

And he did. It was an unequal battle, though. The proto-balls were the
next thing to imperishable. The needle-gun could not destroy them, it
only slowed them down. An occasional perfect bull's-eye shot, striking
a vulnerable spot, would burst a proto-ball into a thousand pieces--but
when that happened, each of the pieces, amoeba-like, curled instantly
into a tiny daughter proto-ball and surged forward again.

Yet there must have been some elementary nervous-system in these
creatures, for while it could not kill them, still they seemed to
fear the flaming ray of the needle-gun. And it was to this fear that
the trio of Earthlings owed their existence during those next hectic
minutes while they stumbled, ever backward and upward, giving ground
steadily, toward the cave-mouth Captain Lane had pointed out on the
hillside.

Tim did not even know the cave was near. Shoulder to shoulder with
the old space-captain, he maintained a rear-guard defense against the
proto-balls, gun flaming without cessation, his eyes aching from the
strain of constant watchfulness against an unexpected flank attack. And
then--

And then, suddenly, incredibly, a shadow fell under his stumbling feet;
at that line of division between glowing sun and somber shade the
proto-balls stopped, quivering and oozing viscous droplets of slime,
hesitated, and turned away.

Lane's roar was gleeful. "Good work, young fellow! We made it!"

They were safe in the black harbor of the cave.

       *       *       *       *       *

When he turned to stare into the depths beyond him, at first he could
see nothing but a great orange ball, which was his photo-image of
the dazzling sunlight whence they had fled. Then tortured nerves
surrendered to the soothing dark and he could see that they stood
at the mouth of not a cave but a great, many-corridored cavern that
stretched--for all Mallory could tell--clear down into the murky bowels
of Venus.

Jonathan Lane was loudly exuberant.

"This is fine!" he declared. "We owe those grease-balls a vote of
thanks. This is an ideal refuge. Shady and cool and safe--and look! We
can even see the ship from the heights, here! If anyone--I mean, _when_
they come to rescue us, we can signal them."

Mallory hoped the slip had passed unnoticed by Dorothy. "_If_
anyone--" the skipper had started to say. Which meant that he, too,
had misgivings as to the likelihood of rescue. But that was a question
Mallory would not press. He hurdled the awkward moment with a swift
response.

"We'll have to have something to signal with, sir. Our bulger audios
won't operate that far, will they? We'll have to build a fire, or at
least have one ready to be kindled when they arrive."

"Right," agreed the skipper. "But we can't gather wood until those
protos have gone away. We'll take care of that later. Meanwhile--"
He glanced into the jetty depths beyond them. "It will be some hours
before we can expect to get relief. Time to waste. Why not amuse
ourselves by exploring this cave?"

"Explo--" began Tim. It was a childish idea. One _so_ ridiculous,
in fact, that it was on the tip of Mallory's tongue to make caustic
rejoinder to Lane's suggestion. But even as the comment trembled on his
lips, his eyes met those of the captain--and in Lane's shrewd, pleading
glance, Tim found a reason and an answer for this subterfuge.

Lane feared that very thing which he, himself, had dreaded. This cave
might be their refuge for a long, long time!

There might be no rescue party. If so, and since a trek across the
Badlands was suicidal, their only chance for ultimate salvation was to
find a place where they could live. This cave was such a place. If it
had water, and if it were undenizened by wild beasts; if in it, or near
it, they could find food....

He hoped his voice was not too suspiciously hearty.

"Great idea!" he agreed. "Splendid. It should be a lot of fun. What do
you say, Dorothy?"

Dorothy looked from her lover to her father, back to her lover again.
And her voice was grave and fearless.

"I say," she said quietly, "you are the two finest men who ever lived.
But you're not fooling me for a moment. I know very well why we must
explore this cave. And I say, let's start!" There came swift lightness
and heart-warming humor to her tone. "After all, if a gal has to keep
house in a place like this, she ought to know how many rooms it has!"

Tim looked at her long and gravely. And then,

"You," he said, "are swell. Once I called you wonderful. I didn't
really know--then."

"Wonderful?" snorted Captain Lane. "Of course she is! She's my
daughter, isn't she? Well, come along!"

Grinning, Tim fell in behind him. And into Stygian darkness, preceded
by a yellow circle from the flashlight of the _Orestes'_ skipper, moved
the marooned trio.

       *       *       *       *       *

The main cave opened out as they picked their path forward; the walls
pressed back, the ceiling lofted, until they were standing in a huge,
arched chamber almost two hundred feet wide and half as high. This
amphitheater debouched into a half dozen or more smaller corridors or
openings; for a moment Captain Lane stood considering these silently,
then he nodded toward that on their extreme left.

"Might as well go at it in orderly fashion. We'll try that one first.
No, wait a minute!" He halted Tim, who had pressed obediently toward
the corridor-mouth. "Try not to be a groundhog all your life, Mallory!
You should know better than to stroll aimlessly around a place like
this. A confounded labyrinth, that's what it is! If we got lost down
here, we might spend the rest of our natural lives trying to find a way
out."

He slipped his needle-gun from his bulger belt, let its scorching ray
play for an instant on the rocky floor of the cavern. Hot rock bubbled,
and a fresh, new groove shone sharply in the shape of an arrow.

"Every time we make a turn we'll do this. Then we can retrace our
steps." Lane smiled sarcastically. "But a hot-and-cold engineer
wouldn't think of a thing like that, I suppose?"

Tim made no reply. But he reproached himself secretly for not having
considered this necessity; it did not make him feel much better that
Dorothy, standing beside him, pressed his arm in mute encouragement.

The corridor was a short one, opening into another cavern like that
which they had just quitted. Similar, but not quite the same. For as
Lane played his light about the walls of this inner, deeper, chamber,
all three adventurers gasped with the impact of sudden, breathtaking
beauty. The ebon walls, warmed by the light, flashed into a glittering,
scintilliscent miracle of loveliness; a galaxy of twinkling stars
seemed to appear from nowhere and hang in dark space burning and
gleaming.

"It--it's magnificent!" breathed the girl. "What is it, Daddy? Jewels?
It looks like the fabulous caves of Ali Baba."

It was Tim who supplied the answer. "They're not jewels. Just nitre
crystals protruding through a coating of black oxide of manganese. I've
seen the same thing on Earth--in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky."

And they moved on. Deeper and yet deeper into the Lethean depths,
pausing from time to time to char a signpost for their retreat.
Miracles without wonder they saw. Domes huge enough to house a
spaceship, stalactites lowering like great, rough fangs from ceilings
lost in dizzy heights, twin growths springing, oftimes without apparent
reason, from the cavern floor--stalactites formed by centuries of slow
lime dripping from the roof. And gigantic columns, hoariest monsters of
all, columns of strange, iridescent beauty.

Once they passed a pit so deep, so dark, that even the skipper's
probing beam could not penetrate its majestic depths. From somewhere
far below came the whispering surge of churned water; in the light of
the flash there seemed to hover above the rim of this chasm a faint,
white, wraithly film. Lane frowned, unscrewed his face-port for an
instant, sniffed, and hastily ducked back into the bulger.

"Ammonia," he said. "I thought as much. Keep your bulger-ports closed.
Venus caves aren't Earth caves. Queer things here. No telling what
we'll bump into."

He didn't mention the all-too-obvious fact that so far they had not
"bumped into" that thing which they sought. A fuel supply, a water
supply, signs of an underground grotto wherein might be found food. Nor
had their winding way at any time moved them toward the surface, toward
a possible second exit from the caverns. Their movement was ever down,
deeper into the bowels of this weird, faery wonderland.

       *       *       *       *       *

Once, for a heart-stopping moment, they thought they had found their
desire. Rounding a bend, they came upon a cavern alive with color;
towering vines and trees laden with great clusters of grapes; bushes
aflower with myriads of gorgeous buds. Dorothy sprang forward with a
cry of joy--but when she touched one of the mock roses it shattered to
fine, white, powdery snow; upon investigation the trees, the vines and
"grapes" turned out to be of the same, perishable nature.

And Tim remembered their name. "Oulopholites," he said. "Sulphate of
magnesia and gypsum. Mother Nature _does_ repeat herself, you see. She
uses the same forms, but these are lifeless mimicry." And he looked
at his watch. "Guess we'd better turn back, eh, skipper? We've been
two hours on the prowl, and there doesn't seem to be anything in this
direction. Shall we go back and try another corridor?"

Lane nodded slowly.

"I suppose so. But--Oh, while we're this far, we might as well peek
into that next cavern. Won't take but a minute. And if there's nothing
there--"

The words died on his lips. As he spoke them, they had moved through a
short archway; the yellow circle of his flashlight had swung about a
cavern larger than any in which they had yet stood. The floor of this
cavern sloped sharply downward, narrowing into a funnel. And at the end
of that funnel....

"Great gods of space!" whispered Captain Lane, awestruck. "Am I crazy?
Do you see what I see?"

For that upon which his lightbeam had ended, the incredible structure
from which its glow was now reflecting in shimmering clarity, was--_a
massive door of bronze_! Golden in sheen, strong and secure, obviously
the work of intelligent craftsmen, it met their wondering stares with
bland imperturbability.

And Tim gave a great shout.

"A door! Venusians! We're all right now. Food and rest ... they'll tell
us how to get back to civilization...."

And then--

"Quiet!" rasped Captain Lane. His flashlight beam faded abruptly,
darkness closed in about them like a shroud. But only for an instant.
Because a new effulgence lit the scene. The massive door was slowly
swinging open--and from its widening groove came a pallid, greenish
glow. Like some monstrous, hungry mouth the door opened wider and yet
wider. Dim shapes were shadows behind it, vague at first, dark and
sinister....

And then, out of the ghoulish semi-gloom, suddenly two figures stood
limned in stark relief. But they were not the figures of Earthmen,
neither were they fat, friendly shapes of Venusians. They were tall,
lean creatures, thin-faced and hungry-fanged, garbed with what appeared
to be huge mantles covering them from their shoulder-blades to the tips
of their long, prehensile fingers!

Two wobbling, awkward steps they took from the now completely opened
door; for an instant Tim heard the shrill, piping chatter of their
speech--then their "mantles" spread and became huge, jointed wings on
which they soared straight across the cavern toward the spellbound trio!

Captain Lane's cry was thick with horror.

"Good God, Mallory! Shoot, and shoot quick! We've found the gates of
hell. They're the bat-men--the Vampires of Venus!"

       *       *       *       *       *

Even as he spoke, he was tugging his own needle-gun from its holster;
now its fiery beam lanced squarely at the foremost of the two
attackers. Nor was Tim Mallory slow in heeding. His weapon was out in
one swift movement; its beam slashed a hole in the gloom as it sought
one of the silently winging creatures above.

But they might as well have taken aim at a will-o'-the-wisp. The dim
glow from beyond the open door illumined only a portion of the cavern;
the heights above were a well of jet, against which the crepuscular
creatures were all but invisible. Again and again the two heat-beams
stabbed black shadows, once Tim thought he heard a brief, whimpering
cry, but no winged creature, charred in death, hurtled from the eyrie
point of vantage. Only the sound of great wings beating persisted--and
once an ebon shape flung itself from an ebon shadow to rake sharp
claws gratingly across Tim's bulger helmet. It had glided away again,
mockingly, before he could spin to flame a shot after it.

Then Lane's free arm was thrusting at him. Lane's voice was sharp,
incisive.

"Out of here! Dorothy first! Maybe there are just two of these
devils--_Ooow!_ Damn your rotten hide!"

He had turned to speak over his shoulder. In that moment of
inattention, one of the bat-men had rocketed down upon him, slashed
viciously at his gun-arm with clawed hands. Metal clattered on rock;
Captain Lane went swiftly after the lost gun, groping for it blindly,
down on his knees.

Tim had taken a backward step; now he moved forward again to cover the
frenzied fumbling of the older man. His eyes were suddenly dazzled
as Lane, desperate, used his flash to search for the weapon. And the
skipper groaned.

"It's gone! It fell down that fissure! Mallory--quick! Do you have
another gun? They're closing in--"

Beads of cold sweat had suddenly sprung out on Tim Mallory's forehead.
Not only did he _not_ have another gun--but the one he now held was
about to become useless! A dim shape wheeled above him; he pressed the
trigger, but no red flame leaped from the muzzle. Just a spluttering,
ochre ray that simmered into nothingness a few feet above his head!

The gun's charge was practically exhausted. Battle with the
proto-balls ... the constant drainage of raying their route-turns ...
these had done it! There were fresh capsules in his ammunition kit, but
in the length of time required to recharge the gun....

"A minute!" he cried. "Fight 'em off a minute! I have to--"

And he reached for a new capsule. But the skipper, misunderstanding,
impatient, turned peril into disaster with his next, impetuous move.

"Don't stand there like an idiot, you Earthlubber!" he howled.
"Here--give that to me!"

And he jerked the useless weapon from Tim's hand!

For a stark instant, Tim was wrenched in a vise of indecision. To fight
the winged demons without a weapon was madness. Wisdom lay in hurrying
back to the ship, equipping themselves with new guns. But--but Lane had
said these bat-men were vampires. The Vampires of Venus, he had said.
And Tim had heard stories ... the word "vampire" meant the same in any
language, on any planet.

But there was Dorothy to consider, too. He groaned aloud. His instinct
bade him plunge forward, weaponless or not; common sense advised the
other course.

And then, in a split-second, the decision became no longer his to
make. For as if the victory of the first two bat-men had determined
the action of the entire clan, out of the bronze gateway flooded a
veritable host of the sickening winged creatures!

Then a battering-ram smashed him crushingly and he choked, gasped, felt
the weakness of oblivion well over him like a turgid, engulfing cloud.
He was conscious of raking talons that gripped his armpits, of sudden,
swift and dizzy flight ... of a vast, aching chaos that rocked with
hungry, inhuman mirth.

       *       *       *       *       *

Captain Lane's voice was an aeon away, but it came closer. It said,
"--be all right now. You must have been in a hell of a fight, boy!"

And Dorothy was beside him, too. There were tears in her eyes, but she
shook them away and tried to smile as Tim pushed himself up on one
elbow. Tim's head was one big ache, and his body was bruised and sore
from the buffeting of the bat-men's hard wings. He looked about him
dazedly.

"Wh-here are we?"

The room was a low-ceilinged, square one. It had but one door, a bronze
one similar in design, but smaller, than the gateway that had led to
the city of the Vampires. Elsewhere the walls were hewn from solid
rock.

"Where are we?" he repeated. He started to unscrew his face port, but
the skipper stayed his hand.

"Don't, Mallory! We tried that. It's impossible. The air's so
ammoniated it would kill you. From that."

He pointed to a trough-like depression in the room. A curious
arrangement. Probably for purposes of sanitation. Liquid ammonia, or
something akin, entered the trough from a gushing tube set low in one
wall, transversed the room, and exited through a second circular duct.
These were the only openings in the chamber, save for--Tim glanced up,
noticed several round holes. He studied these curiously. Lane answered
his unspoken query.

"Yes, that's right. Ventilation. These devils may be inhuman in form
but they're clever. They've built this underground city, equipped it
with heat, light, ventilated it to maintain circulation--"

There was something wrong there. Tim frowned.

"Ventilation? Yet you say that stream is ammoniated enough to kill a
man. Then how do they live?"

"They're not men," replied Lane bitterly. "They're vampires. Heaven
knows how they can breathe this atmosphere, but they can. The
ingenious, murdering..."

       *       *       *       *       *

He didn't complete the sentence. For at that instant there came the
scrape of movement outside their dungeon door. The door swung open.
A bat-man entered. His hooked claw signalled them to come forth. Tim
glanced at the older man. Lane shrugged resignedly.

"There's nothing else to do. Maybe we can strike a bargain with them.
Our freedom for something they want."

But there was no hope in his voice. Tim threw an arm about Dorothy's
shoulders. They followed their guide out of the room. There a cordon of
other bat-creatures circled them, and Tim, for the first time, got an
opportunity to see his captors at close range.

They weren't much to look at. They were such stuff as nightmares are
made of. Tall, angular, covered from head to toe with a stiff, glossy
pelt of fur. Their faces were lean and hard and predatory; their teeth
sharp and protruding. Their wings were definitely chiropteric; the
wing-membranes spanned from their shoulders to their claws, falling
loosely away when not in use, and were anchored to stiff, horny knobs
at clavicle and heel.

They walked now, guarding their captives, but it was apparent that
flight was their usual method of locomotion. Anything else would be
awkward, for their knees bent backward as did the knees of their
diminutive Earthly prototype.

They turned, at last, into a huge chamber. And before them, perched
obscenely on a platform elaborately laid with jewels and tapestries,
was the overlord of the Harpies.

       *       *       *       *       *

No man, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, could have
considered any of the vampires attractive. But of all they had seen,
this monster was the most repugnant. It was not only that his frame was
tauter, skinnier, than that of his fellows; it was not that his furry
body was raw and chafed, as if from ancient, unhealed sores; it was not
only that his pendulous nose-leaf perpetually snuffled, pulsed, above
a red-lipped, vicious mouth. It was the unclean aura of evil about him
that made Tim feel dirty. As though by merely looking on this thing he
had profaned himself in some strange, inexplicable fashion.

Dorothy felt it, too. She choked once, turned her face away. And
Captain Lane growled a disgusted curse.

"Lord, what a filthy beast! Mallory, I wouldn't mind dying if I could
get one shot at that pot-bellied horror first!"

He did not expect--none of them could have expected--that which
happened then. There came a high, simpering parody of laughter from the
thing on the dais before them. And the words in their own tongue--

"But you cannot, Man! For here _I_ am the Master!"

Lane's jaw dropped; his eyes widened. Tim Mallory felt the small hairs
at the nape of his neck tighten coldly. The bat-thing could speak! Was
speaking again, its cruel little mouth pulled into a grimace remotely
resembling a grin.

"You are surprised that I speak your language? Ah, that is amusing. But
you are just the first of many who will soon discover how foolish it
was to underestimate the intellect of our ancient race.

"With fire and flame you forced us to the caverns, Man-thing. But we
are old and wise. We built our cities here, warmed them against the
dreadful damp and cold. Soon we shall burst forth in all our might. And
when we do--"

He stopped abruptly; the tensing of his claws told the rest more
eloquently than words. He rapped a command to one of the guards.

"Take off their garments! I would see what prizes have stumbled into
our refuge!"

Obediently, the bat-creature shambled forward; his talons fumbled
at Captain Lane's face-port. Tim cried out, "No! Don't let him! The
atmosphere--"

The vampire overlord grinned at him cunningly.

"Fear not, Earthman. The air in this chamber will not harm you. We have
other plans--" His wet, red tongue licked his lips.

Then Lane's headpiece was removed, and his bulger was stripped
from him. A dazed expression swept across his forehead. He said,
"Mallory--it--it's _hot_ in here! And the air is breatheable!"

But by that time, Tim, too, had been removed of his space-suit; he,
too, had felt the sultry, oppressive heat of the cavern. It was
incredible but true. The vampires had found a way to make their
underground city warm as the surface from which men had hunted them.
That then--it came to Tim with sudden, startling clarity--that was why--

The overlord was speaking again. His tone was one of gratification.

"The men will do. We shall feast well tonight--_very_ well! The
woman--" He gazed at Dorothy speculatively. "I wonder?" he mused in a
half whisper. "I wonder if there is not a better way of undermining
Earthmen than just crushing them? A new race to people Venus? A race
combining our ancient, noble blood and that of these pale creatures?"
His eyes fastened on Dorothy's suddenly flaming loveliness. "That is a
matter I must consider.

"That will do!" He motioned to his followers even as Tim, white of lip
and riotous with rage, took a forward step. "Allow them to don their
clumsy air-suits again; take them back to their dungeon. We shall
bring them forth again when the time is ripe."

Strong claws clutched Mallory, staying him. Short minutes later,
surrounded by their guards, they were once more on their way to the
nether prison.

       *       *       *       *       *

It was a grim-faced Captain Lane who paced the floor of their dungeon.
There was anger in his eyes, and outrage, too. But beneath those
surface emotions was a deeper one--fear! The dreadful, haunting fear of
a powerless man, caught in a trap beyond his utmost devising.

"If there were only something we could do!" he raged savagely. "But
we're weaponless--helpless--we can't even die fighting, like strong
men. I'd rather we had all died in the _Orestes_ than that this should
happen. You and I, Mallory, a feast for such foul things. Dorothy--"

He stopped, shaken, sickened. Dorothy's face was pale, but her voice
was even.

"There is one thing he overlooked, Daddy. We still have the privilege
of dying cleanly. Together. We can take off our suits. Here. Before
they come for us."

Lane nodded. He knew what death by asphyxiation meant; he had seen men
die in Earth's lethal chambers. But anything, even that, was better
than meek surrender to the overlord's mad, lustful plan.

"Yes, Dorothy. That is the only way left to us." He thought for a
moment. "There is no use delaying. But before we--we _go_, there is
one thing I must say--" And he looked at his daughter and her lover
in turn. "I was wrong in forbidding your marriage. You're a _man_,
Mallory. It's too bad I had to learn that under such circumstances.
But I want you to know--at the end--that if things had turned out
differently, I--I'd change my mind."

Tim said quietly, "Thank you, sir." But his thoughts were only half
upon the older man's admission. There was a tiny something scratching
at the back of his mind. Something that had occurred to him, dimly, in
the hot chamber above. He couldn't quite place his finger on it, but--

"I still find it in me to wish," said Captain Lane, "that you had been
a spaceman. But there's no use talking about that now. What might have
been is past. There remains only time to acknowledge past faults, and
then--and then--"

He faltered. And Dorothy took up the weighty burden of speech.

"Shall we ... do it now?"

Her hands lifted to the pane of her helmet. For an instant they
hesitated, then began to turn. And then--

"_Stop!_" cried Tim. He struck her hands away, spun swiftly to the
older man. "Don't do it, Skipper! I've got it! Got it at last!"

Lane stared at him dazedly. "Wh-what do you mean?"

Tim's sudden laughter was almost hysterically triumphant. "I mean that
this is one time a 'groundhog engineer' knows more than a spaceman.
There's no time to explain now, but quick!--you have some gun-capsules,
haven't you?"

"Y-yes, but--"

"Give them to me! All you have. And hurry!"

       *       *       *       *       *

As he spoke, he was emptying his own capacious ammunition pouch.
Capsule after capsule poured from it, until he had an overflowing
double handful. With frenzied haste he broke the safety-tip off the
first, tossed the cartridge into the stream that ran through their
prison. As it struck, it hissed faintly; bubbles began to rise from the
fluid, and a thin, steamy film of vapor rose whitely.

"Do that to all of them. Toss them in there! I'm right! I know I am. I
_have_ to be!"

Bewilderedly, Captain Lane and Dorothy began doing as he ordered. A
dozen, a score, twoscore of the heat-gun cartridges were untipped,
thrown into the coursing stream. The white film became a cloud, a fog,
a thick, dense blanket about them, through which they could barely see
each other. And still Tim's voice cried, "More! Faster! All of them!"

Then the last capsule had been tossed into the fluid, and their only
contact with each other was by speech and the sense of touch. They
were engulfed in rolling billows of white; vapor that frosted their
view-panes, screened the world from view.

For half an hour they stood there waiting, turn with a thousand mingled
doubts. Until, at last--

"I can't stand it any longer, Tim!" cried Dorothy. "What is it? What do
we do? What is this wild plan?"

The vapor had thinned a trifle. And through gray mists, she saw a form
loom before her. It was Tim's shape, and his hand stretched out to her.
His voice was tense.

"Now--" he said. "Now we walk from our prison!"

And he flung open the door.

"Careful!" cried Captain Lane. "The guards, son! 'Ware the Harpy
guards!"

But no guards sprang forward to bar their passage. There were guards, a
dozen of them. But not a single one of them moved.

And Dorothy, wiping a sudden veil of hoar-frost from her view-pane, saw
them and gasped.

"Dead!" she cried. "Tim--they're all dead!"

Tim shook his head.

"Not dead, darling. Just--sleeping! And now let's hurry. Before they
waken again!"

       *       *       *       *       *

When they had reached the uppermost corridor of the caverns, they
paused for a moment's rest. It was then that Captain Lane found time
for the question that had plagued him.

"You were right, Tim. They were sleeping. I could see that overlord's
nose-leaf quivering with slow breath just before I shot him. But--but
what caused it? Anesthetic? I don't understand."

"No," grinned Tim, "it was not an anesthetic. It was a simple matter of
remembering a biological trait of bats, and applying a little technical
knowledge. The knowledge--" He could not resist the dig. "The special
knowledge of what you called a 'hot-and-cold' expert. Refrigeration!

"Bats are hibernating creatures. And hibernation is not merely a matter
of custom, tradition, desire to sleep--it is a physical reflex which
cannot be avoided when the conditions are made suitable.

"Bats, like many other hibernating mammals, are automatically forced
into slumber when the temperature drops below 46°F. Knowing this,
and realizing that was the reason the Harpies--bat-like in form
and habit--kept their underground chambers superheated I applied an
elemental principle of refrigeration to cool their city below that
point!"

Dorothy said, "The--the ammonia--?"

"Exactly. The set-up was perfect. Our apparatus was, perforce, crude,
but we had all the elements of a refrigerating unit. Ammoniated water,
running in a constant stream, capsules of condensed and concentrated
heat from our needle-guns--a small room which was connected, by
ventilating ducts, with the rest of the underground city.

"The principle of the absorption process depends on the fact that
vapors of low boiling point are readily absorbed in water and can
be separated again by the application of heat. At 60°F, water
will absorb about 760 times its own volume of ammonia vapor, and
this produces evaporation, which, in turn, gives off vapor at a low
temperature, thereby becoming a refrigerator abstracting heat from any
surrounding body. In this case--the rooms above!

"It--" Tim grinned. "It's as simple as that!"

Captain Lane groaned.

"Simple!" he echoed weakly. "The man says 'simple'! I don't understand
a word of it, but--it worked, son! And that's the pay-off."

"No, sir," said Tim promptly.

"What? What's that?"

"The pay-off," persisted Tim, "comes later. When we get back to
civilization. You said something about removing your objections to our
marriage, remember?"

Captain Jonathan growled and stood up. "Confound it, do you think of
everything? Well--all right, then. I'm a man of my word. But when we
get back to civilization may be a long time yet."

"I can wait," grinned Tim. "But I've got a feeling I won't have to wait
long. Maybe I'm psychic all of a sudden. I don't know. But somehow I've
got a hunch that when we get to the cave-mouth, we're going to find a
rescue party waiting for us up there. I just _feel_ that way."

"Humph!" snorted Lane. "You're a dreamer, lad! A blasted, wishful
dreamer!"

But it was a good dream. For the hunch was right.
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 Growing Season
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                _Why would anyone want to kill a tender
                of mechanized vegetation--with, of all
                things, a watch and a little red bird?_
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The furry little animal edged cautiously toward him, ready to scamper
up a tree. But the kernel on the ground was tempting and the animal
grabbed it and scurried back to safety. Richel Alsint sat motionless,
enjoying himself greatly.

Outside the park in every direction were many tiers of traffic. He was
the only person in the park; it was silent there except for birds. One
in particular he noticed, all body, or entirely wing--it was impossible
to say which at this distance--soared effortlessly overhead, a small
bundle of bright blue feathers. The wings, if it had wings, didn't
move at all; the bird balanced with remarkable skill on air currents.
Everything about it might be small, but the voice wasn't, and it made
good use of every note.

Alsint twisted his hand slowly toward the sack beside him.

In that position the ship watch was visible. There was no need to look;
it was connected to the propulsion processes of the ship and would
signal long before he had to be back. Nevertheless he did glance at it.

In sudden alarm, he jumped up, scattering the contents of the sack.
The circle of animals fled into the underbrush and the birds stopped
singing and flew away.

He left everything on the bench. It was untidy, but his life would be
more untidy if he missed the ship. He ran to the aircar parked in the
clearing and fumbled at the door. The bright blue bird was changing to
red, but he didn't notice that.

He bounced the car straight up, sinking into the cushions with the
acceleration. High above the regular levels of traffic, he located the
spaceport in the distance and jammed the throttle forward. The ship was
there, and as long as it was, he had a chance. Not much, though. The
absence of activity on the ground indicated they were getting ready.

He dropped the aircar down as close as he could get and left it. There
was no time to take the underground passage that came up somewhere near
the ship. The guard at the surface gate stopped him.

"You're too late," said the attendant.

"I've got to get in!" Alsint said.

The guard recognized the uniform, but, sitting in the heavily
reinforced cubicle, made no move to press the button which would allow
the gate to swing open. It was a high gate and there was no way to get
over it.

He grinned sourly. "Next time you'll pay attention to the signal."

There were worse times and places to argue about it, but Alsint
couldn't remember them. "There wasn't any signal," he said. He caught
the cynical expression on the guard's face and extended his hand. "See
for yourself."

The watch was working, indicating time till takeoff, but the
unmistakable glow and the irritating tingle, guaranteed to wake any man
out of a sleep this side of the final one, were missing.

The guard blinked. "Never heard of that ever happening," he said. "Tell
you what--I'll testify that it wasn't your fault. That'll clear you.
You can get a job on the next ship and catch up with your own in a
month at the most."

It wasn't that easy, nor so simple. Alsint glanced frantically at the
watch. Minutes left now, though he couldn't be sure. If the signal
wasn't functioning, maybe the time was wrong too. "I'll never get on
that one again," he said. "It's a tag ship."

The guard scrutinized him more closely, differentiating his uniform
from others similar to it. "In that case you'd better go to the traffic
tower," he said reluctantly. "They'll stop it for you."

They would, but he'd waste half an hour getting past the red tape at
the entrance. There were a number of reasons why he couldn't let the
ship leave without him. "I know our crew," he said. "They'll be waiting
for me. Let me try to get on."

The guard shrugged. "It's your funeral." Slowly the gate swung open.

Alsint dashed through. He had to hurry, but it wasn't as dangerous as
the guard imagined. The watch had failed, but inside the ship was a
panel which indicated the presence or absence of any crew member. That
panel was near the pilot. He wouldn't take off without clearing it.

Besides, there was standard takeoff procedure--always someone at the
visionport, watching for latecomers, of which there were usually a
few. Alsint raised his head as he ran. He couldn't see anyone at the
visionport.

Breathing heavily, he brushed against the ship. Late, but not too late.
He turned the corner at the vane.

He didn't like what he saw. The ramp was up and the outer lock was
closed. They were waiting for clearance from the spaceport.

His composure slipped a little. If the clearance came within the next
few minutes, he'd be dead. Not that the clearance would come. A ship
just didn't lift off, leaving one of the crew behind--or he hoped it
didn't.

He pounded on the lock and shouted, though it was useless. Inside, they
couldn't hear him. The noise frightened a little red bird which had
been hovering nearby. It flew around his head, squawking shrilly.

       *       *       *       *       *

Alsint scowled at it. It reminded him unpleasantly of the park. If he
hadn't gone there, he'd be safe inside the ship. True, parks were rare,
and people who went to them even more rare. After so many months in the
ship, it had been a great temptation--for him, not the others. No one
else had been interested.

Now he had to get in. A tremor ran through the hull and he realized how
urgent it was. A little more of this and he would be caught under the
rockets.

The airlock was smooth, but he located the approximate latching point
on the outside and stripped off the watch, holding it against the ship
by the band. He tried to remember and thought the face should be turned
inward. He held it that way and hoped he was right. He closed his eyes
and swung hard with his fist.

His hand exploded with pain and he could feel the flash on his face.
The energy, which was sufficient to drive the instrument for a thousand
years, dissipated in much less than a second. An instant later the hand
which held the strap reacted to the heat. He dropped the useless watch
and opened his eyes.

He had figured it right and he was also lucky. The energy had turned
inward, as he had hoped, otherwise he'd have no hand, and the latching
mechanism had been destroyed. The resulting heat had buckled the plate
outward. The hull was trembling with greater violence as the takeoff
rockets warmed up.

The airlock was still very hot. His fingers sizzled as he grasped the
curled edge and pulled out. It moved a little. He shifted his hands for
a better grip and heaved. It opened.

He scrambled inside and shut it behind him, latching it with the
emergency device. Close, but it didn't matter as long as he'd made it.
The ship began to rise and the acceleration forced him to kneel in the
passageway between the outer and inner lock. He kept thinking of the
little red bird he'd seen outside. Burned, no doubt, as he would have
been.

Finally the rockets stopped and the heaviness disappeared. They were
out of the atmosphere and hence the ship had shifted to interstellar
drive. The heat from the rockets began to abate. He was grateful for
that.

He got to his feet and staggered to the inner lock and leaned against
it. That didn't open, either. He shouted. It might take time, but
eventually someone would come close enough to hear him.

There was air in the passageway and he knew he could survive. It had
been too hot; now it was getting cold. He shivered and shook his head
in bewilderment.

None of this was the way it ought to be. It had never been difficult to
get on the ship. If he didn't know better, he'd say--

But this was not the time to say that.

He didn't hear the footsteps on the other side. The lock swung in and
he fell forward. His burned hands were too cold to hurt as he checked
his fall.

Scantily clad, Larienne stood over him. "Playing hiding games?" she
asked. She got a better look and knelt by his side. "You're hurt!"

So he was, but mostly he was tired. In the interval before he accepted
the luxury of unconsciousness, the thought flashed across his mind
before he could disown it: Someone on the ship was trying to take the
plant away, or wanted him to fail.

Either would have been accomplished if he had been left behind.

       *       *       *       *       *

He sat in his room, thinking. He wished he knew more about the crew.
Six months was enough to give him wide acquaintance, but not the deep
kind. They were a clannish lot on the ship. His own assistant he knew
well enough, and the doctor. The captain he hardly ever saw. The rest
of them he knew by sight and name, but not much else: the few married
couples, the legally unattached girls, and the larger number of male
technicians.

None of them, as far as he could see, had any incentive to engineer the
mixup which had nearly caused him to miss the ship. Of course he might
be reading into it more than was there. It could have happened that way
accidentally. And then maybe it didn't.

His thoughts were interrupted by a knock. "Who's there?" he called.

Larienne walked in. "Nobody asks _who_," she said. "It's always _come
in_. Even I know that, and I've been on this traveling isolation ward
a mere three years."

She dropped into a chair and draped her legs, long legs that were worth
showing off. She had a certain air of impartiality that attracted
attention. She was smart, though, and knew when to discard impartiality.

She eyed him curiously. "I'm trying to discover the secret of your
popularity. That damn plant is pining for you."

"It's not me," he said. "You have to know how to handle it."

"Thanks," she said dryly. "I don't know how. But Richel Alsint, boy
plant psychologist, does. He knows when to increase the circulation,
when to give it an extra shot of minerals, and when, on the other hand,
to scare the damn thing out of its wits, which I sometimes believe it
actually has."

"Don't personalize it," he warned. "It's partly plant and partly a
machine. Your mistake is that you treat it as if it were wholly a
machine."

"Seems to me I've heard that before. What should I do that I don't?"

"Cycles," he said. "Rhythm. A machine doesn't need that kind of
treatment, but a plant does. Normally it starts as a seed, grows to
maturity, produces more seeds, and eventually dies. Our plant isn't
like that, of course. It never produces seeds, and, if we're careful,
doesn't die. Yet it does have something that faintly corresponds to
the original cycles."

She sighed. "It might help if I knew what it was--geranium, or
sunflower, or whatever."

He had told her, but apparently she didn't want to remember. "It isn't
one plant. It's been made from hundreds; even I don't know what they
were. One best feature from this, another strong feature from something
else. We've taken plants apart and recombined them into something new.
This is just--plant."

       *       *       *       *       *

Larienne dropped her legs to a more comfortable if less esthetic
position. "Hydroponics was simpler," she objected.

"It was," he said. "And if you want to know, old-fashioned dirt farming
was even simpler. Our combination plant and machine is merely a step
and a half ahead of hydroponics."

"Suppose you come out and tell me what I've done wrong," she said,
getting up.

"One last thing," he said. "Remember that plants evolved on planets.
No matter what we do, we can't convince the plant that it's still
on a planet. Light's the easiest. As far as we know, it will grow
indefinitely under our artificial light. Artificial gravity is
different. I don't know the difference, and neither do the physicists,
but the plant does. It can live in the ship just so long and then has
to be taken out for a rest. There are other things that affect it,
vibration, noise, and maybe more. You know how I have to keep after the
pilot to dampen his drive. All these things change the cycle it has to
have."

"Agreed," she said impatiently, meaning mostly that she didn't care.
"Let's go out and look at it."

The plant was a machine and the machine was a plant. It occupied
a large space in the center of the ship. And it wasn't wasted
space; properly cared for, the plant could supply food for the crew
indefinitely.

The plant machine evolved from earlier attempts to convert raw material
and energy into food. Originally algae were used because they were
hardy and simple to control. But the end product had to be processed
and algae did not produce the full scale of nutrients in the proper
proportion for the human diet.

Certain cells of more highly evolved plants were far more efficient in
the conversion of raw materials into proteins, vitamins and the like.
Originally, inedible parts were produced too, the stalk, which might or
might not be used for food, and the leaves and roots. On a planet with
plenty of room, this made little difference. But on an overcrowded
planet, or one with a poisonous atmosphere, and especially on a ship
where space was at a premium, normal methods could not be used.

In the plant machine were certain cells which had been selected because
of their ability to produce a variety of nutrients. The inedible parts
of the plant were replaced by machinery. Instead of roots to draw water
and minerals from the soil, there were pumps and filters. Instead of
stems to elevate that material to the leaves, there were hoses. Instead
of entire leaves to perform photosynthesis, there were only those cells
most efficient at the process. There were no seeds, tubers, roots, nor
fleshy stalks to store the food. Collecting trays replaced them. There
was no waste space; nothing was produced that couldn't be eaten.

There was an additional problem of reconciling the various cell fluids
and different rates of growth. In part, that was accomplished by the
plant machinery; the rest depended on the plant mechanic. His job was
akin to that of a factory manager. In a sense, the plant machine was
nothing more than a highly organized and complex factory, of which the
productive units were the actual cells.

       *       *       *       *       *

Alsint went along the aisles. Dials and gauges everywhere--a continuous
record was kept of every stage. Each record was important, but nothing
that could be reduced to a formula. The plant was not in bad shape,
considering. At his instructions, Larienne made certain adjustments.

"Why reduce the light?" she asked. "I thought this unit grew better
with stronger light."

"It does, within limits."

"I was within those limits."

"You were, but consider this. The plant from which these cells came
grow fastest in early summer, but it isn't edible at that time. In
late summer, it is. The light change merely corresponds to original
conditions."

Partly convinced, she nodded. "What kind of plant was it?"

He smiled. "I don't know. It's the nth cellular descendant of some
plant that once grew on Earth."

She touched a dial she had adjusted. "And on this one you reduced the
fluid flow into it, and switched the output to another unit I've never
seen it connected to."

"Same thing. The input corresponds to the difference between the dry
and rainy seasons."

"But things grow faster with more water."

"They do, unless it happens to be a cactus."

She shook her head. "I give up. Cactus yet."

"I didn't say it was cactus. It might be, and, if so, could be very
efficient in preparing water and soil minerals for use by the leaves.
There aren't any leaves, of course, but that doesn't change the
principle."

"Don't think I'll ever understand it," she said. "Enough to get by, but
not the way you do."

She stood at his side. It was pleasant to have her there. Other things
were pleasant to imagine too, but he refrained. There were married
couples on the ship, just as there were unattached men and women. But
when the men outnumbered the women three to one, certain conclusions
were inevitable, and he had made them the first few days aboard. Unlike
many of the others, he didn't expect to stay on the ship forever. In a
year and a half he would either prove his point or fail.

Then he would leave. Would Larienne come with him? Maybe, but it wasn't
a good bet. A liaison, no matter how easy it was to enter into, was not
always easy to break. There would be time to decide about that later.

"Is everything all right?" she asked.

He glanced over the dials and mentally added them up. "Reasonably so.
Yes."

"Good," she said. "Unless you need me sooner, I'll be back in about ten
hours."

He nodded and she left. It was unnecessary to ask where she was going.
He could tell that from her manner. They had raised a hitherto unmarked
solar system and she was helping tag it.

His injured hands were aching with the effort, though Larienne had
done most of the actual work. He started toward his room, and then, on
another thought, turned into the dispensary. Franklan he knew better
than anyone except Larienne, and he might get a fresh viewpoint from
him.

       *       *       *       *       *

Franklan was waiting. He had a doctor's degree from some planet, but
on the ship titles were largely ignored. "The wounded hero comes back,
holding our food supply precariously in his skilled hands," he said as
Alsint entered.

The sarcasm was not altogether friendly, Alsint decided. Without
comment, he laid his hands on the table. He did not pretend to be a
hero and he was not even particularly stubborn. He had put together a
plant in a better way, one that ought to withstand the rigors of tag
ship service, and he intended to see that it got a fair trial.

"What do you know about ship watches?" he asked cautiously.

"Fifteen years on a tag ship, and I've never personally seen a failure.
I suppose it can happen." Franklan glanced up. "It's too bad you had
to destroy yours to get in. I'd like to see what an examination by our
technicians would show."

The same thought that he had, though Franklan seemed to have attached
the opposite meaning to it. "Interesting, isn't it?" Alsint said
evenly. "But I was thinking of the connection it has to the crew panel."

Franklan bit his lip. "I hadn't considered that."

"I have. The pilot had to check the crew panel before he could take
off. If he did, and saw that I was missing, why didn't he wait? If he
didn't see that I wasn't inside the ship, then the panel was defective
too. It's hard to believe."

Franklan filled a small tank with fluid and motioned toward it.
Alsint dipped his hands in. It stung, but he could see that it had a
pronounced healing effect.

Franklan was watching him narrowly. "Service on a tag ship is
voluntary. It has to be, considering all the solitude we have to take.
Any man can withdraw any time he wants. A lot of them do, especially in
the first three years. However, bear this in mind. You've practically
accused someone on the ship of trying to leave you behind. I know you
do think that. And if you can produce evidence, I'll believe you. But
there is one person on whom suspicion will fall first."

That was what Alsint wanted to hear. He'd gone over it in his mind and
couldn't find anyone to suspect. Any clue was welcome.

"Who?" he asked.

"You," said Franklan. "If _I_ wanted to leave the tag ship service, I'd
see to it that I made as graceful an exit as possible. Forced out by an
accident, of course. I'd want to tell people that."

       *       *       *       *       *

He might have expected that kind of attitude. Franklan was proud of the
work he was associated with. Nothing wrong with that; everyone had that
right. In fact, if he didn't, he had no business doing it.

However, it made things difficult for Alsint. He was on a tag ship
for other reasons. He had evolved several strains of plant cells that
should be especially suited for use on tag ships.

For some reason the plants on tag ships were always dying. Ships
returned to inhabited planets for refueling with the machines intact
but with the plants dead. The plant cells had to be replaced. It was
not that the actual material was expensive. It wasn't. But the process
of getting the strange cells to work together as a new unit was
time-consuming and enormously costly. That was where the trouble came.
The plant couldn't be fitted together like an engine.

Alsint had evolved cells that were far more viable, but the only way to
test that was in actual use. He had received permission from the Bureau
of Exploration to install his plant in a ship and try it for two years.
If at the end of that time the plant was still alive, he had something
really worthwhile. The only stipulation was that no one on the ship
should know that it was a test, since they might, out of consideration
for him, modify the service the ship normally went through. It had to
be a true rough, tough test.

And he was getting it, in more ways than he had expected. Unless he
could stay with his plant for the next year and a half, all his work
would go for nothing.

He drew his hands out of the fluid. "Do you think I'm trying to run
out?" he asked quietly. He had proof that he wasn't, but he couldn't
use it.

Franklan shrugged. "Honestly, I don't. But I'm not blinding myself
to what the others will think." He squinted professionally at the
burns and dried the hands with a gentle blast of air. He picked up a
large tube and squeezed a substance on them which was absorbed almost
instantly. "There. You'll be all right in a few days."

"Thanks," Alsint said laconically and stood up.

As he went out the door, Franklan called after him. "If I see the
captain, I'll tell him I don't think you tried to jump ship. I doubt
that he'll ask. As I said, service on this ship is voluntary."

Personally, Alsint didn't care what Franklan told the captain. However,
he was at a definite disadvantage. Next time they came to a planet, if
he were to disappear, nobody would be overly inquisitive.

       *       *       *       *       *

The tagging operation was far from complete--seven planets in the
system and each had to be thoroughly investigated. Long-range
investigation, of course. A tag ship rarely landed, and then only
when the planet under consideration seemed extremely desirable for
colonization, enough to warrant closer observation.

It didn't matter whether it had a breathable atmosphere or not, whether
it was ice-bound or blazing hot. These were minor difficulties and
engineering ingenuity could overcome them. There were other criteria,
and it was for these that they were checked.

Alsint went out into the ship. There was a lot of activity, but much
of it was invisible, electronic in nature, affecting only instruments.
The ship had slipped into an orbit, the plane of which intersected the
axis of planetary revolution at the most effective angle. The ship went
around twice while the planet revolved three times. In that period the
mineral resources were plotted and the approximate quantities of each
were determined.

Larienne looked up as he came near. "This is a real find," she said
cheerfully.

"I suppose you've located the heavy stuff," he said, knowing that it
was a superfluous statement.

"What else would we look for?" She bent over the small torpedo shape
she was working on. "Not just one, either. This is the second planet in
the system with enough heavy elements to be worth settling."

"What's the gravity?" He didn't always share the enthusiasm others had
for their discoveries.

"The first was 1.6. This is about 2.3. A little high for personal
comfort, but with the mineral resources there, the settlers can manage."

"What about atmosphere?"

"The first hasn't much, frozen mostly. This one has chlorine in it."
She grinned at him. "Your old theme, huh?"

It was an old theme, though he didn't argue it. He was entitled to
personal reactions. "Maybe. Would you like to live on either of them?"

"Don't have to," she said, making an adjustment on the torpedo. "Never
get out on a planet more than twice a year. In fact, I've almost
forgotten what a year means."

That was the point, possibly, though there was no use to discuss it.
"Anything else of interest?"

"We're coming to a smaller planet. Land, oceans, warm enough, and with
an atmosphere we can probably breathe as is. Don't know the composition
of the solid matter yet, but from our mass reading, it's a good bet
that there won't be enough heavy stuff to justify settlement." She made
a final delicate adjustment on the torpedo and began wheeling it to a
launching tube. "This one's in a rich system, though, and will probably
be used as an administration planet--vacation spot too. It won't go to
waste, if that is what's worrying you."

In a way, it was. It was too bad that so many planets that were
otherwise ideal for human habitation had to be passed over because
they lacked the one essential. There was no help for it, of course. To
settle planets, spaceships were necessary--and heavy elements to drive
those ships. Nothing else mattered in the least.

       *       *       *       *       *

Larienne snapped the torpedo in place and pressed a stud. The dark
shape disappeared. Out in space, it fell into an orbit which
eventually would land it safely on the planet.

"There," she said with quiet satisfaction. "It's tagged, and it will
stay tagged until somebody digs it up."

It might be a month, or a hundred years, before Colonization got around
to it. Meanwhile the torpedo was there, broadcasting at intervals the
information that the tag ship had discovered. Somewhere in a remote
planning center, a new red dot appeared in a three-dimensional model of
space, to be accounted for in a revised program of expansion.

Larienne brushed the hair out of her eyes. There was a smudge on her
face. "I'm busy," she said. "But I can get out of this if you need me."

As long as she was more interested in what she was doing, he'd rather
not have her. He shook his head. "I'll manage," he said, and headed
toward the plant.

The instant he entered, something seemed wrong. He couldn't say what it
was without investigation. It was a big complex machine as well as a
plant, and even reading all the dials was not enough; visual inspection
was necessary too. He started at one end and worked toward the other.
The gauges indicated nothing out of the ordinary, but the plant was in
bad condition.

It was something like a tree, the trunk and leaves of which were sound
enough, no discernible injuries, but nevertheless dying. At the roots,
of course. This plant had no roots, merely a series of tanks and trays,
each connected to others in a bewilderingly complex fashion. In that
series, though, was something which corresponded to roots.

He was near the end of the first row before he spotted part of the
trouble. A flow-control valve was far out of adjustment. His hands were
bandaged and clumsy, but he tried to reset it. It was jammed tight and
he couldn't move it.

He could call Larienne, but she was busy. So was the rest of the crew.
With sufficient leverage he could turn the valve. He looked around for
something he could use. A small metal bar leaning against the wall
nearby seemed adequate.

He picked it up--and the bar burned into the bandages. He knew what it
was; he didn't have to think. He could hear the sparks as well as feel
it. Fortunately his shoes were not good conductors and not much of the
charge got through.

With an effort he relaxed his convulsive grip, and still the bar stayed
in his hand. It had fused to the bandage and he couldn't shake it off.
The bar was glowing red; only the relatively nonconductive properties
of the bandage--heat as well as electricity--had prevented his instant
electrocution. And the bar was sinking deeper into the bandage. If it
ever touched his flesh, the charge would be dissipated--through his
body.

He had to ground it. The metal tanks which held the plant would do
that, but also crisp the plant beyond salvage. He had to make a fast
choice.

       *       *       *       *       *

Holding the bar at arm's length, he ran through the aisle, and, at the
far end, thrust it against the side of the ship.

The resulting flash staggered him, but he stayed on his feet. Though
the metal began cooling rapidly, it remained fused to the bandage. He
laid one end on the floor and stepped on it, tearing it loose.

It was a plain metal bar, made into a superconductor, with an unholy
charge stored in it. This couldn't be an accident. It took work to
turn ordinary metal into a superconductor at room temperature. Also it
couldn't be placed just anywhere. If the charge were to remain in it, a
special surface had to be prepared.

The trap had been set up for him, and he had walked into it. The
bandage had saved him, nothing else. That was the one thing the
unknown person hadn't taken into account.

Who? Larienne? She had access to the plant. But so did anyone else,
just by walking in.

Not Larienne. She had her ugly moments and might try to kill him in a
fit of anger, but she wouldn't plan it coldly, nor go through with the
scheme if she planned it. It didn't take special knowledge to sabotage
the plant. Any control could be moved drastically and the plant would
suffer. The only technical knowledge required was that of making the
bar into a superconductor, and that knowledge she didn't have. True,
she could ask someone to do it for her. But she wouldn't.

Alsint sat down. The actual physical damage from the electrical shock
wasn't great. The certainty that someone had tried to kill him was.

Why? Violent personal hatred for himself he could rule out. He'd
been careful in his contacts with the crew. Only a psychotic could
manufacture a reason to hate him, and psychotics didn't last long on a
tag ship.

It had to be connected to the plant. Someone on the ship was trying to
take it away from him, or one of his competitors had hired one of the
crew to see that he didn't survive. The last was unlikely.

He had no proof that his plant was better, merely a belief that it
was. It seemed illogical that anyone would want to eliminate him on the
strength of an untested belief.

But except for Larienne, no one had enough knowledge to nurse the plant
along for the required two years. Unless he remained alive, no one
would benefit.

He shook his head. It was difficult to add up and arrive at a sensible
answer. One thing he knew, though--hereafter, he'd have to be on his
guard at all times.

He could go to the captain with his story. He considered and rejected
that in the same instant. He'd have to tell the captain everything,
which would invalidate the test. He'd have to handle this by himself.

He got up and continued his inspection of the plant, making minor
adjustments to compensate for the damage. Except for that one valve,
nothing seemed far out of line.

That done, he limped to the dispensary. His hand was aching where he
had torn the bar loose and ripped the flesh.

"Back again?" said Franklan. "Any new information on the enemy?"

By itself, that was a suspicious statement. How could he know about
the latest incident? The easiest answer was that he didn't. He was
referring to the time Alsint had nearly missed the ship.

"Not a thing," Alsint muttered. Unless he wanted to reinforce
Franklan's original opinion, he'd better keep this to himself.

Franklan looked at his hand. "Whatever you've done, I don't recommend
it. It's not the way to get well fast--or at all."

"Grabbed something hot," Alsint said. Might as well say that. The bar
was now just a bar and no examination would reveal that it had been a
superconductor. Same with the insulation it had rested on. He couldn't
prove anything.

       *       *       *       *       *

Franklan rattled the instruments. "Nothing serious. This'll heal on
schedule, but it's going to hurt while I fix it." He administered a
local anesthetic below the elbow.

It made Alsint dizzy. He sat down and closed his eyes while Franklan
worked. He relaxed more than he intended and then deliberately opened
his eyes because he was drowsy and didn't want to fall asleep.

Over Franklan's shoulder, behind the window that swung out from the
dispensary to the corridor, was a little red bird. It was much like
the one that had fluttered around as he had tried to get on the ship.
Perhaps it had come in with him and hidden in some quiet place until
now. It was possible.

Franklan looked up. "What are you staring at?"

Alsint's tongue was fuzzy. "Outside the window behind you is a little
red bird," he said, speaking distinctly to overcome the side-effects of
the anesthesia.

Franklan went on swabbing, not bothering to glance behind him. "You're
tired," he said. "And look again at that bird outside the window. For
my sake, tell it to put on a spacesuit. If it doesn't, it will die in a
matter of seconds."

Startled, Alsint looked around. He was mixed up in his directions. He
was facing the visionport, plain empty space, not the corridor.

He blinked his eyes frantically, but the bird wouldn't go away and it
didn't die. There was no air out there, millions of miles from the
nearest planet. The bird flapped its wings in the airless space and
went through the motions of singing.

       *       *       *       *       *

It was ridiculous. There was nothing to carry the sound. But he
could imagine hearing it anyway, through the thick armorglass of the
visionport--a bird singing in space.

Resolutely he closed his eyes and kept them closed. He had enough
trouble without taking on hallucinations.

Franklan finished the new bandage and tapped his shoulder. "You can
come out of it now."

Alsint tried not to, but he couldn't resist. He stared past Franklan
toward the visionport.

"Is it gone?" asked Franklan. His voice was quiet.

"It's gone," Alsint said in relief.

"Good. These things happen occasionally. As long as you can adjust back
to reality, you have nothing to worry about." Franklan rummaged through
the medical supplies. "Take these. They may help you."

Wordlessly, Alsint took the packet and went back to his room. He was
sweating and shaken.

Franklan hadn't seen it because he hadn't looked, but there had been a
bird out there, or there hadn't. If not, Alsint's contact with reality
was precarious and he'd have to watch himself. Franklan had hinted at
that. Maybe he wanted Alsint to believe it.

But it didn't mean there hadn't been an actual bird. It could be put
there in a plastic bubble that wasn't visible against the blackness of
space. If so, it was an ingenious way of harassing him.

He relaxed at that formulation. It hadn't been worth the effort,
but it did prove one thing--his unknown antagonist had an excellent
imagination.

       *       *       *       *       *

Time passed--days, perhaps, though that unit had little meaning on the
ship. It was the work period which counted and nobody had bothered to
tell him how long that was. The last planet of the system was analyzed
and the permanent markers sent down. The star was tagged and the ship
proceeded on its way.

What the destination was, Alsint didn't know and didn't inquire. They
were going somewhere, to uncatalogued stars, and that was enough to
know.

His hands healed and the bandages were removed. Larienne was reassigned
to help him. The rest of the crew, whatever they guessed, or sensed,
said nothing and the normal pattern of life on the tag ship seemed
re-established.

His anxiety faded. It was not, he was sure, the end of the attempts to
remove him, but he had time to think, to plan countermeasures.

He was not wholly prepared. He and Larienne were approaching the plant.
The door was open and he could see inside. He glanced casually at the
row on row of mechanism, and stopped.

"What's the matter?" asked Larienne.

He moistened his lips. "Go around to the other side and close the door.
Be quiet about it, but close the door quickly."

She stared at him curiously and started to go inside.

He grabbed her arm. "Around, I said. Not through."

She shrugged and went around. In time he could see the other door
close. Then she came back.

"What's inside?" she whispered, adopting his own attitude.

"Something I want you to see."

She peered in. "I can't see anything."

"It's out of the line of vision now, but it's still in there." He swung
the door nearly shut. "Inside, fast. I'll show you."

Obediently she went in and he followed, closing the door behind him.
She waited.

"The bird," he said. "I want you to verify that it is in here."

"Bird?" She was puzzled and dismayed. "How did a bird get in here?"

"I don't know. I'll figure that out later." There was no need to
whisper, since it couldn't escape; nevertheless he did. "It's a
psychological stunt. The best way to stop it is to catch the bird."

She drew away uncertainly. "You saw it in here?"

"I did, and I want you to be with me when I find it."

"Then we should make a lot of noise. It will fly up if it's frightened."

"Good. You take that aisle and I'll take this. Yell when you see it."

They separated. He hunted carefully, moving everything that could be
moved, looking for the flash of red wings. The bird was shy and had
hidden.

They met in the center aisle.

In answer to his unspoken query, she shook her head. "I didn't see it."

"It's here," he said stubbornly. "I can't be mistaken."

She started to say something and changed her mind. "Let's look again,"
she suggested. It was not what she intended to say. What she thought
was plain from the expression on her face.

       *       *       *       *       *

Again they went through the plant machine, searching. Every crevice,
every hidden corner was examined. He peered into the machinery, the
tanks and the trays, above and below. They looked, but there was no
bird.

Larienne stood beside him and glanced up at the ceiling. "Maybe it got
out through the ventilators."

"It couldn't," he said harshly. The ventilators were also filters; a
microbe would have difficulty getting through. She was trying to give
him a way out, but he couldn't take it.

The room in which the plant machine was housed was not a simple open
space; there was structure throughout. But it was inconceivable that
something as large as a bird, even a small bird, could escape detection.

"I'll take care of the plant," he said quietly. "I want to think."

She left. He knew how she felt. It was worse because she did feel that
way.

He had scored against himself. Larienne would say nothing to the rest
of the crew, but it would come out. Emotional reactions couldn't be
hidden. And if there was ever an inquiry, she'd have to tell her story.

Franklan would see that there was an inquiry. That was his job. There
was nothing particularly arduous about life on a tag ship, yet not
everyone was suited to it. Monotony--and each person had to adjust to
the others as well as the ship. There was no room for a person who saw
things.

It was a most effective attack, without danger for the man or men
behind it. Twice he had seen something that wasn't there, and there
were witnesses to testify against him. It would be enough to remove
him from the ship. The subsequent treatment wouldn't harm him, but the
ship would be gone and he'd never get back on. Tag ships were just too
unpredictable; they came and they went as they pleased, and no one
could say where they would next arrive.

Baffled, he tried to catalogue the crew. Not Larienne. She'd live with
him if he wanted, more readily now than before. Ordinary rules didn't
apply to her; sympathy counted for most.

Nor was it Franklan. Bluntly he'd given his opinion, but that didn't
mean he was responsible for this. The person who was behind it was
keeping well hidden.

Alsint went wearily down the line, adjusting and readjusting.

On one of the handles was--a tiny red feather.

       *       *       *       *       *

He stared at it, relief forming nebulously in his mind. A bird _had_
been there. How it had gotten in and then out again through closed
doors, he didn't know. That part was unimportant. It _had_ been there.

It wasn't a hallucination, though for a time he'd almost believed it
himself. Now he knew.

Gingerly he picked up the feather. It was no proof, except to himself.
That was enough. He could do something about it.

The trap for him was set, but wouldn't be closed immediately. The ship
would not go out of the way except in extreme emergency. In another
four months it would run low on fuel and material for the tagging
operation, assuming normal conditions. The ship would then return to
the nearest inhabited planet.

That was the way tag ships operated. Unlike other ships, freight or
passenger, their objective was not to get from one inhabited planet to
another as fast as possible, but to stay away as long as they could.
For that reason, of all ships, they alone had to have the plant. No
other food supply was so economical of space and weight.

Once they reached a planet, he'd be referred to the authorities for
psychiatric examination. Eventually he'd be cleared, but by then it
would be too late. _Unless he could forestall it._

There was a way to do that, though it was dangerous for him, and he
stood a chance of ruining the plant.

He made up his mind and went back down the line of controls. Larienne
might question some of the new settings, but she'd defer to his
judgment.

It took two weeks for the plant to decline so even the captain could
see that it was impossible to go on. As master of the ship, he disliked
abandoning tagging operations even temporarily, but the crew had to eat.

       *       *       *       *       *

It was a planet. Nothing out of the ordinary, there were many planets
like Earth. Not many that were settled, though; almost uniformly,
that kind of planet lacked the heavy elements that made colonization
economically feasible.

It was pleasant and sunny, great grassy glades and an equal amount of
forests. No intelligent life on it, so there was nothing to worry about
on that score. Animals, big and little, but ordinary weapons would
discourage them.

Half a mile away was the ship, ready for instant flight. Not that there
was anything to flee from. That was the way it had to come down if it
was ever to rise again.

The plant had been stripped to components and spread over the ground.
An extensive layout, but it was necessary if the plant was going to
get full benefit of planetary conditions. It had been put together to
facilitate disassembly, and it hadn't taken long to remove it from the
ship.

A transparent canopy covered it, protection from the elements. A sudden
rainstorm could drastically alter the concentration of the vital
fluids. There was also an electrified fence to keep out stray animals.

Everything except root cells was exposed to the sun and wind. Under
these conditions the plant began to recover from the deliberate injury
he had done it. Why plants should recover so easily was still a
mystery, but generations of plant mechanics had discovered that they
always did.

Alsint took the sundown shift. The plant could be left alone at night,
locked up with the knowledge that nothing big enough to damage it could
get in. It was better if there was someone to make minute adjustments
from time to time, but that was not the reason he was there.

       *       *       *       *       *

Sundown or sunrise, and sundown was better. Either time, men were
outside the ship who didn't have to account for their whereabouts. More
were out at sundown. And one of them, sooner or later, would be the
person he wanted.

The plan was simple. Give the man every opportunity to kill him, make
it irresistible--but shoot first. If the man lived, he would talk. If
he didn't, there would be some clue in his personal effects. Dangerous,
but if Alsint wanted to profit from his plant, he had no choice.

Days passed and no one came near. He could and did retard the regrowth
of the plant, but in that respect he was limited. He couldn't be too
obvious about it. The time came when he couldn't stall any longer. In
reply to the captain's blunt question, he had to admit that in the
morning the plant would be in as good condition as he could get it.

       *       *       *       *       *

He sat that night in the enclosure, knowing this was his last chance.
It grew dark and night sounds intruded. The lights in the ship went
out. Only the light near him remained. He was careful to sit at the
edge of illumination, visible, but a poor target.

Animals snuffled in the brush near the electrified fence. They had
learned quickly and knew better than to touch it. And there was another
sound--no animal.

He quietly shifted his arm and held the light in readiness. He
listened. Someone was crawling through the brush. He had to wait. It
was hard on his nerves, being bait.

He flashed the light on suddenly.

The man was half hidden behind a bush and Alsint couldn't see his face,
but the gun in his hand glittered through the leaves.

"Surprise," said Alsint. "Don't try anything."

The man stood there, but he didn't drop his gun.

Alsint didn't like it. He couldn't identify the man. If he ran back
into the forest, Alsint wouldn't know any more than he had in the
beginning. He fingered the gun. "Come out where I can see you," he said.

The man didn't move--waiting until his eyes adjusted to the light
shining on him, decided Alsint. As a choice, his own life came first.
He raised the gun.

Before he could fire, a red bird attacked his eyes, squawking wildly.

He didn't drop the light. He tried to bat the bird away from his face,
but it clung to his hair. Before he could crush it, he heard the whoosh
of a gas gun. And the sound came from _behind_ him. That was his
mistake. There was more than one of them.

He breathed once and then felt himself fall forward.

       *       *       *       *       *

It was morning when he awakened, bright sunlight streaming into his
eyes. That was not the reason his head hurt, though he could be
thankful the man or men had used a gas pellet instead of a projectile.
Whoever _he_ or _they_ were.

He got up and staggered toward the ship. A few steps were all he took.
The ship wasn't there. He leaned against a tree and looked wildly
around. The plant was gone too.

Shakily he fumbled for a cigarette. Smoke didn't help much. They had
taken the plant aboard while he was unconscious. They had left him
alone on an uninhabited planet.

A pretty planet and a useless one. No ship ever stopped here except to
revive a plant, and that wouldn't happen often. It would be several
lifetimes before another ship came, if one ever did.

He stared miserably into the bright blue distance and thrust his hands
into his jacket, and made a discovery. They'd left him a gun, at least,
and ammunition. He'd be able to keep himself alive at a minimum level.

There was a whistle in the distance. His head came up. He wasn't alone.
Larienne?

It couldn't be. From the direction of the sound, if it was Larienne,
she was hiding in a nearby tree. But Larienne didn't like trees.

"Richel Alsint," said a loud voice. Behind him this time.

He turned around. There was no one there. Nothing but a red bird
sitting on a branch. He started. The same red bird that had flown
mysteriously in and out of his life. If it weren't for that creature,
he'd be safely on the ship. He raised the gun.

From one foot to another, the bird hopped on the branch. "Birds can't
talk," it screeched. "Birds can't talk."

The implication was clear. "Since you _can_ talk, you're not a bird."
The gun was still leveled. "Then what are you?"

"I could tell," said the bird. It had stopped hopping and was watching
him calmly. It was red, but sometimes blue. The colors wouldn't remain
fixed.

He lowered the gun in defeat. He couldn't kill a harmless creature
just for the sake of killing. It hadn't been responsible for this.

"Don't be so sure, Richel Alsint. Don't be so sure." The bird burst
into a wild trilling song.

He glared at it speechlessly. Bird it wasn't. Either it could read
his thoughts or it had been taught a patter that fitted his present
situation with remarkable precision.

"What do you think?" said the bird, cocking its head.

He forgot about the bird. It was only a momentary diversion. "I've been
marooned," he said dully.

"It's happened before. It will happen again," chirruped the bird.
"Don't worry, I'm here."

It was, but he wished it would go away.

"There is a note. Why don't you read, read, read?" sang the bird.

He looked, catching a glimpse of sunlight on metal. They had left
something. He ran over to it, a few hundred yards away.

And there was a note. He seized it feverishly.

    _I made them leave this. You may not need it, but you deserve to
    know the answers._

    _Don't you understand? You were infuriating everyone, even me,
    and I liked you better than anyone on the ship. You were always
    changing things for the sake of that damn plant! It was too dry,
    so we had to have more humidity than we liked. Or the pilot had
    to keep the drive from vibrating. Or this, or that, on and on
    and on! Who cares, really?_

    _A good plant mechanic ought to keep the plant alive for five
    months and then let it die. We can live the last month off the
    remains. We have to go back every six months for supplies anyway.
    It's expensive, I know, but until you can get a plant that reacts
    as we do, it will just have to die and be replaced._

    _I thought of staying with you, but I couldn't stand all those
    changes--rain and sun--all the things an uncontrolled planet has.
    And then there was that story of the bird. That was too much!_

    _Don't think too badly of me. At least I kept them from killing
    you._

       *       *       *       *       *

There was no signature, but there was no doubt who had written it.

"All of them," he muttered. Not just one man. Everyone, from the
captain down. Larienne too. And they were safe. Who would bother to
look for him when the captain recorded in the log that Richel Alsint
had deserted because his plant was a failure? And, of course, it was
going to fail.

"The crew of the craft was daft, and you were the only one who was
sane?" said the bird. "Don't you believe it. There are people on
countless planets just like them."

It was true. The crew was part of the civilization. On those planets
where it was possible to have parks, no one went to them. They
stayed in the cities as the crew stayed in the ship. And on other
planets--roofed over against poisonous gases, and inhabitants who never
saw the sun--those planets were not much better than spaceships. He was
the one who was different, not they. They had a mechanical culture and
they liked it.

He could see how he had irritated the crew in ways he didn't suspect.
They had wanted to get rid of him and they had.

He looked down at the machine they had left him, robbed, at Larienne's
insistence, from the major plant. Small, just large enough to supply
one man, but containing all the necessary parts. A plant machine in
miniature.

She really hadn't understood. He _could_ live on the food this
provided. But _would_ he, on a world teeming with animals and covered
with plants, _real_ plants? He laughed bitterly.

"Now you know," said the bird. "In the past there were others
marooned. Just like you. I came from them."

He looked up wonderingly. "Here? On this planet?" he asked eagerly.

A brilliant butterfly wandered past. The bird eyed it longingly and
shivered into a rainbow of colors and darted away after it.

"Come back!" Alsint shouted. He couldn't find them unaided. He had to
have directions.

The bird didn't return immediately. It played with the butterfly,
flashing around it. Presently it tired of the sport and came back
to the branch it had perched on. "Pretty bit of fluff," it said
breathlessly.

"Never mind that," said Alsint impatiently. "What about those people?
Are they on this world?"

"Oh, not here," said the bird. "A thousand planets away."

Alsint groaned. The bird had been trained by a mad-man and was
alternately raising his hopes and crushing them.

"Not so," said the bird. "Here's history: a hundred and forty years
ago, a couple, plant mechanics, were marooned--for the same reason." It
flew from the perch and alighted on the plant machine, dipping its bill
in a collecting tray. "Good stuff," it said, clattering its beak.

       *       *       *       *       *

Alsint said nothing. It would tell him when it got ready, not before.

"The plant machine's fine," said the bird. "It's a plant that's been
taken apart. Can you put it back together?"

"No more than it is," said Alsint. "No one can."

"No one _you_ know," said the bird. "Here's more history: A hundred and
forty years ago, this couple learned how to put it together--and it
grew. A hundred and thirty years ago, they knew how to take an animal
apart and keep it alive. A hundred and twenty years ago, they put the
animal together and made it work in a new way."

The bird sidled along the branch. "What's the difference between plant
and animal?" it asked.

There were countless differences, on any level Alsint wanted to think
about. Cellular, organizational, whatever he named. But the bird had
something simple in mind.

"There are some plants which can move a little," Alsint said slowly.
"And there are some animals that hardly move at all. But the real
difference, if there is any, is motion."

"Right. You'll get along fine," said the bird. "A hundred and twenty
years ago, this couple--who by then had several children--put an animal
together in a new way and got--pure motion."

That was what had been puzzling him, and now he knew. "Teleports," he
said. "They can teleport."

"They can't," said the bird. "The mind's best for thinking--they say.
And they've kept theirs uncluttered." The bird cocked a glittering eye.
"I don't know about minds. I never had one."

If they couldn't teleport, how had the bird got here?

Alsint glanced at the bird. It wasn't perched on the plant machine and
the wings were folded. Six feet off the ground it hovered, and not a
breath of air stirring.

"Behind you," said the bird.

It didn't twitch a feather, but it was behind him now and he hadn't
seen it move.

"Teleports, yes," said the bird. "But they can't do it. We do it for
them."

The bird _had_ been outside the visionport of the spaceship. If it
could teleport itself, why not air too?

That was only part of it. The bird had followed him, but how had it
foreseen this end?

"Did you know this would happen?" he asked.

"Plant mechanics are always getting marooned," said the bird. "We've
gathered up quite a few. They work with the plant and a plant belongs
on a planet. The rhythm is different from that of a machine."

       *       *       *       *       *

He knew that. He could feel it, though he had never put it into words.
"Go tell them where I am," he said. "I can live until they send a ship."

"A ship?" said the bird. "So slow? They don't believe in waiting.
They've got all the beautiful planets that men don't want--just for
the asking, though they don't have to ask. They need the right kind of
people to live on them."

They didn't believe in waiting. A shadow fell across his face. Alsint
looked up. Something was dropping down from the sky. Not a ship--not
the conventional kind, anyway. It was the kind _they_ would use. On
planets on which all the food was grown naturally and no heavy elements
were needed, what would be transported? People.

Not moving a wing, it came down, first fast and then slow. It stood in
front of him, towering, a giant abstract figure of a woman with wings.
There was frost on it.

He went to it and it covered him with wings.

There was no sensation at all except cold, which lasted only a few
seconds. When he opened his eyes, the strange, beautiful ship was
dropping down on another planet, more pleasant than the last. Men and
women were coming out of the houses to meet him. One of them looked
something like Larienne.


=================================================

GENESIS!

                         By R. R. WINTERBOTHAM

            Renzu was mad, certainly! From Venus' lifeless
             clay he dreamed of moulding a mighty race; a
                  new Creation, with himself as God!

           [Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg etext was produced from
                      Planet Stories Summer 1941.
         Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that
         the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.]


The unreal silence of outer space closed in about _The Traveler_. In
front of the huge atom-powered space rocket hung the sun's dazzling
disc and behind the pale, silver face of the earth echoed the light.
Captain Vic Arlen was a god in the heavens; Dave McFerson, the
engineer, was a demi-god. And what was Harry Renzu? It was hard to
call a great scientist a devil.

There was Gheal--neither god nor devil, only a poor, hideous,
half-human slave that had been brought with Renzu to the earth from a
previous expedition to Venus. Captain Arlen quit trying to classify
himself and his passengers. They were neither gods nor devils. Not even
men, taking the group as a whole.

An ominous chill seemed to reach through the beryllium hull of the ship
from outer space, caressing Arlen's backbone. A faint cry sounded in
the passageway that led to the sleeping quarters behind the control
room.

The captain tripped the controls into neutral. The acceleration was
complete and from now until the braking rockets were fired, the craft
would follow its carefully calculated orbit.

Again came the cry, a groan of pain and a moaning sob. The captain
strode into the passage.

"Gheal!" he called, recognizing the Venusian's hoarse voice. "Gheal!
What's the matter?"

A repetition of the cry was the only answer. The passageway was open,
but the sobs seemed to be coming from the cabin of Harry Renzu, the
scientist who had chartered the moon rocket for his second expedition
to Venus.

The captain paused before the cabin door, listening. The cry came again
and he pushed open the door.

The hideous Venusian was on the floor, looking upward with his two
light-sensitive eye-glands at Renzu, who stood over him with an
upraised cane.

Gheal's rubbery, lipless mouth was agape, revealing his long, sharp
teeth. He had raised one of his long, rope-muscled arms to catch the
descending blow. His hairless, leathery body trembled slightly with
pain.

"You dumb, dim-witted chunk of Venusian protoplasm!" Renzu snarled as
he brought the cane crashing over the monster's shoulders. "When I want
a thing done, I want it done!"

Arlen pushed into the room and seized Renzu's arm before the scientist
could strike again.

"Hold on, Renzu!" Arlen commanded, pushing the scientist back and
seizing the cane. "Lay off! Can't you treat this miserable wretch with
decency?"

Renzu's face flushed angrily. His deep-set eyes burned with fury.

"This is none of your affair!" Renzu snapped. "Go back to your business
of running this ship. I didn't hire you to run my business."

"This may be your expedition," Arlen replied stubbornly, "but while
we're in space, I'm the captain of this ship and my orders are to be
obeyed. My orders are to give this Venusian beast humane treatment."

A whimpering sob broke from the throat of the brute on the floor.

Renzu sullenly twisted his arm loose from the captain's grasp. He
appeared more calm now.

"You are right, Arlen," he said. "Your orders are to be obeyed. But you
aren't a scientist. You don't know Gheal. He's not like the animals we
know on the earth. He has to be beaten."

"Not while we're in space. I won't stand for it."

"You can't stand in the way of science, Arlen. I shall whip Gheal, if I
deem it necessary." Renzu ended his words with a suggestive snap of his
fingers in Gheal's direction. The monster cringed into a corner of the
stateroom.

"Come with me, Gheal," Arlen ordered, beckoning to the monster.

The creature, seeming to understand, rose to his feet and followed
Arlen out of the door.
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The captain took the Venusian forward into the control room, where he
daubed the welts on the creature's naked shoulders with arnica.

McFerson, easy-going, but dependable old spaceman, watched the
operation critically. Gheal winced as the arnica touched his skin. He
squirmed and tried to resist.

"Hold on a minute, Cap," McFerson said. "Look at the right shoulder,
where you put the arnica; it's red and inflamed."

"So it is, but arnica ought to help."

"Look at the left shoulder, where you haven't put any arnica."

"Great guns! It's almost healed!"

"I'd say maybe arnica wasn't the best treatment."

Captain Arlen corked the bottle and put it aside. "Gheal looks like a
man. Sometimes he acts like a man. Yet he's entirely different most of
the time.

"I've been watching him, Cap. I somehow get the idea that Gheal finds
it unhandy, most of the time, to be built like a man."

The captain laughed. He took Gheal's arm and held it up. "Look at that.
Good, human bones, but the body of a monster. I wish you could talk,
Gheal. I wish you could tell us more about yourself. Why are you almost
a man yet the farthest point south?"

Gheal uttered a sort of deep-throated growl.

"Renzu says you can be vicious--that you're a killer at heart. Renzu
said one of your kind killed Jimmy Brooks on the first expedition. You
don't look like a killer. Brooks was a big man. You'd have a hard time
killing him."

Gheal's sight-glands stared from Arlen to McFerson.

Arlen laughed and patted Gheal's hairless head and pointed to a
built-in seat in the corner.

"You're welcome to stay here as long as you don't bother us," he said.

Gheal shuffled uneasily and whimpered, but he did not go to the
seat. Instead, he turned and moved toward the door. The creature
looked ridiculous, clad as he was only in a pair of Renzu's discarded
trousers, which had been rolled at the bottom to fit his stubby legs.

At the door the Venusian hesitated and glanced back at the captain.
Then he slowly turned and shuffled down the passageway.

"Hey you!" Captain Arlen shouted. "Come back here!"

Gheal did not stop. He was striding to Renzu's room. He pushed open the
door.

A fear for Renzu's safety rushed into the captain's mind. He ran after
the creature and entered Renzu's cabin. But as he opened the door he
gasped in astonishment.

Gheal was crawling into a corner of the room, while Renzu stood nearby
laughing.

"You see, Arlen," smiled Renzu, "I'm his master. He recognizes my
authority and no one else's. He would not desert me, no matter how I
treated him."

Renzu picked up the cane that Arlen had tossed on the bunk a few
minutes before. As the scientist shook the stick at Gheal, Arlen
thought he saw a look of satisfaction creep into the creature's face.

"Just the same," Arlen said, "I can't stand your beating him. He may
enjoy it. He may be a masochist at heart, but I won't stand for it."

"Your mind is provincially human, Arlen," said Renzu. "When you look
at Gheal you see the product of an entirely different evolution. You
see a creature without emotions, without ethics. He's devoid of every
terrestrial feeling, especially gratitude. He may even hate you for
taking his side against me."

There was a trace of bitterness in Renzu's voice.

"I wouldn't be too sure, Renzu," Arlen said. "If the laws of physics
apply on Venus, as well as the earth, why couldn't biological and
psychological laws apply there also. Even the lowest of creatures show
understandable reactions on earth. Why not on Venus?"

"Because Gheal has been made differently," Renzu said, with a repulsive
grin.
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Hour by hour Captain Arlen watched Venus grow in size. The planet
expanded from a glowing crescent to the size of the moon as seen from
the earth; soon it floated large in space, filling half the sky ahead
of the ship, a billowing, fluffy ball of shining clouds. Its surface
was entirely obscured by its misty atmosphere.

Arlen began braking the ship and he called Renzu into the control room
for a conference on where to pierce the cloud blanket.

Renzu, huge and muscular, overdid himself in graciousness as he greeted
Arlen in the control room. The scientist seemed to radiate exaltation
and he strained himself to appear congenial.

The man was excited, Arlen decided, for Arlen himself was thrilled
at the prospect of adventure, of seeing strange sights on a strange
planet. But the reaction was different in Arlen. Where Renzu swelled
and swaggered, Arlen looked dreamily into the clouds ahead.

"I'm bringing the ship around to the sunward side," Arlen said. "It's
best to land about noon--that is the noon point. The planet turns once
in thirty hours and that will give us a little more than seven hours of
daylight to orient ourselves after the landing."

Renzu nodded in agreement. All this had been threshed out before.

"Very well," he said, "but it is best that you pierce the clouds at
about forty-five degrees north latitude. There's ocean there that
nearly circles the planet and there's fewer chances of running into
mountains beneath the clouds. Once we're through the cloud belt, we'll
have no difficulty. The clouds are three or four miles above the
surface and there's plenty of room to maneuver beneath them."

Arlen twisted the valves and the deceleration became uncomfortably
violent. Renzu's first trip had determined the existence of a
breathable atmosphere on the surface of Venus, although the cloud belt
was filled with gases given off by Venusian volcanoes, and many of
these gases were poisonous to man.

In a few minutes the rocket ship stood off just above the cloud belt.
McFerson checked the landing mechanism and made his final report to the
captain. Arlen checked the gravity gauge, which now would be used as an
altimeter during the blind flying in the Venusian clouds.

"Okay!" Captain Arlen called.

"Okay!" echoed McFerson.

_The Traveler_ nosed downward into the rolling clouds. A whistling
whine arose as the craft struck the atoms of the atmosphere. Repulsion
jets set up their thunder and the landing operation began.

The ship settled slowly through the clouds. The mist completely
obscured everything outside the craft and Arlen flew blind, trusting
his meteor detection devices to warn him of mountain peaks, which he
feared despite Renzu's assurance that there were no high ranges at this
latitude.

At last the craft dropped through the wispy canopy to float serenely
over a calm ocean which bulged upward toward them in the solar flood
tide.

To the northwest was a dim coastline. High mountains were faintly
visible against the horizon.

"Perfect!" said Renzu. "That is my continent--our destination. Sail
toward it."

The ship zoomed toward the land at the comparatively slow speed of five
hundred miles an hour. In a few minutes it was decelerating again, with
the continent before them.

The high mountain range clambered up from a narrow plain that skirted
the sea. This plain was sandy, a desert waste, but Renzu indicated it
was the spot for the landing.

Arlen brought _The Traveler_ down gently alongside a broad stream that
emptied into the sea. When the dust of the landing cleared away, he
looked with dumbfounded amazement at the Venusian scene.

As far as his eyes could see were barren rocks and sand: there were
no trees, no grass, no signs of life. The planet was as sterile as an
antiseptic solution. Even seaweed and mosses were missing from the
seashore.

"Maybe you know what you're doing, Renzu," Arlen said, "but it looks to
me as if you've directed us to the edge of a desert."

"'Tain't no small desert, either," chimed McFerson.

"My dear Arlen," Renzu replied, cracking his lips in another of his
irritating smiles, "this is one of the most fertile spots on the entire
planet. You must remember, Venus is much different from the earth."
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Immediately after the landing all hands, including Renzu, were busy
with the routine duties that the expedition required. Gheal was given
simple tasks, such as unpacking boxes of equipment to be used by the
expedition, but the Venusian seemed to attend to these in a preoccupied
manner. He worked in sort of a daze, frequently whimpering like a
sick dog, and turning his globular eyes from time to time out of the
porthole at the landscape of his native planet.

"He's homesick," McFerson suggested to Arlen. "But look! What's he got
in his hand?"

It was a long white bar of metal. Arlen quickly seized the bar and
examined it. It was pure silver. Gheal had been unpacking a box
crammed with silver bars of assorted lengths and thicknesses, ranging
from the size of small wire up to rods half an inch thick and a foot or
more in length. A fortune in silver had been transported to Venus.

"Well, that's Renzu's business, not mine," Arlen decided.

He returned to his duties. There was much to do: the engines had to be
recharged, preparatory to a quick takeoff, should conditions arise to
make the planet untenable for earthmen.

Tests of the soil revealed utter sterility of all forms of life. It
was baffling. Some sort of bacteria should have been in the soil, even
though the place was only a desert.

Arlen opened the arms chest and issued small but powerful atomic
disintegrators to McFerson, Renzu and himself. He did not give Gheal
one of the weapons, for Gheal did not appear to have the skill
necessary to operate it. His uncanny ignorance was so obvious.

The disintegrators were simple magnetic mechanisms capable of
collapsing atoms of atmosphere and sending the resultant force of
energy in a directed stream toward a target. Fire from disintegrators
could melt large rocks almost instantly and it could destroy any living
creature known to man.

Renzu strapped his weapon at his side and turned to Arlen.

"I'm going outside for a walk with Gheal," he said. "Gheal seems
nervous and uneasy. Perhaps his actions are due to his return to his
native land. A walk might make him happier, in his own peculiar way."

Arlen nodded and went back to the control room to talk to McFerson. He
found the engineer looking out of a porthole.

"Look!" McFerson said, pointing out the porthole.

Trudging along the beach, carrying the case containing the silver rods,
were Renzu and Gheal. The Venusian was walking with difficulty, but as
he faltered, Renzu would kick him unmercifully and force him on.

"The devil!" Captain Arlen said. "He doesn't dare beat Gheal when he
knows I'm watching."

McFerson shook his head.

"Maybe he's right, treating Gheal that way," he said. "After all,
Renzu is a scientist and he knows more about Gheal than we do. Maybe
he's right in saying beating is the only treatment Gheal understands.
Besides, I don't know if I trust Gheal. Since we've landed he's acted
like a tiger in a cage. Gheal's a Venusian and Venusians are supposed
to have murdered Renzu's partner on the first expedition."

"But even the worst creature on earth--except man, perhaps--doesn't
kill without a reason. And even man sometimes has a reason, when
apparently he hasn't."

Darkness descended rapidly on Venus and Renzu did not return. The two
spacemen decided it was unnecessary to stand guard and turned in. Renzu
knew how to operate the space locks from the outside of the ship and
could enter when he returned. Gheal, whose clumsy fingers were too
unwieldly even to operate a disintegrator gun, would not be able to
operate the locks, nor would any creature like him.

It was still dark when Arlen awakened. The long, fifteen-hour Venusian
night was completed and still Renzu had not returned.

The captain awakened McFerson. They ate a light breakfast and did minor
chores on the ship until daylight suddenly lighted the landscape.

"Do you suppose we ought to look for them? Maybe Gheal went haywire.
Maybe something's happened."

Arlen considered. Renzu was armed, while Gheal was not. Renzu claimed
complete mastery over the Venusian, yet something might have happened
to give Gheal the upper hand. Not that Renzu didn't deserve it.

"I'll go outside and look around," Arlen said.

Arlen stepped through the locks. The warm Venusian air was
invigorating. He took a deep breath.

A shuffling sound behind him caused the captain to turn. There,
rounding the end of the ship was a creature, fully naked, staring at
him with gland-like eyes and baring his teeth in a vicious snarl.

"Gheal!" Arlen cried. "Gheal! Where's Renzu?"

The creature did not reply. Instead, it advanced slowly with a
shuffling crouch, stretching his arms menacingly toward Arlen.
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Arlen's hand went to his disintegrator. The creature resembled Gheal,
but it did not act like Gheal. The captain's eyes swept over the animal
again. No, it wasn't Gheal. There were differences. It was another of
Gheal's race.

Arlen hesitated to kill the creature. If there were a tribe of the
creatures in the vicinity, such an act would arouse enmity. It would
lead to complications that would endanger Renzu, who was away from
the ship. Yet, Arlen could not be sure what reaction would follow a
slaying. Renzu had said that Venusians had no emotions, in the sense
that man has them. But Gheal certainly had been nostalgic on the day
before. That at least was understandable in a human sense.

Arlen leveled his pistol. Suddenly another figure appeared.

A low-voiced whine sounded as the second figure darted forward.

It was the real Gheal. He was still wearing Renzu's trousers.

The first Venusian turned. He hesitated stupidly, undecided whether
to continue his charge toward Arlen, or to meet the foe who came from
behind. Finally, the beast apparently decided that Arlen was the most
tempting.

The animal sprang at the captain.

Arlen held his gun ready to fire, but the Venusian had acted with a
swiftness that belied his clumsy appearance. Before Arlen could fire, a
heavy, rubbery arm crashed down on his skull. A meteor shower seemed to
flash through Arlen's brain, and then darkness closed in about him as
he tumbled to the sandy beach.

Arlen opened his eyes. He had no way of telling how long he had lain
on the ground. On Venus one never sees the sun; daylight appears and
daylight fades, but there is no way of telling the time of day from the
position of the sun overhead.

The captain's head ached as he lifted himself from the ground. He shook
his head to clear away the haze and he stretched his arms to rise. His
fingers struck something leathery and cold.

There at his side lay the Venusian monster who had attacked him. A wave
of nausea swept over him as he saw the lifeless body horribly mutilated
and torn. The sandy soil of the beach was torn with the struggle that
had taken place.

Arlen forgot his aching head at he examined the dead Venusian. His
disintegrator had not slain the Venusian; clearly Gheal had done the
job.

"So Gheal came to my rescue!" Arlen exclaimed. "Renzu must have been
wrong. These Venusians do have gratitude."

His eyes saw something else as they traveled over the body.

Protruding from the body was a silver rod. Gingerly Arlen tried to pull
the rod from the animal's body, but it would not budge. Was it a weapon?

Arlen saw other rods sticking from the animal, covered with blood. All
of them seemed firmly set in the body of the Venusian.

Arlen looked behind him. The locks of the space ship were open. He
moved wearily to the door and stuck his head inside.

"McFerson!" he called.

There was no answer.

Arlen entered the ship. He carried his disintegrator in his hand.
Venusians might have entered the ship ahead of him. Lights were still
burning in the living quarters, but McFerson was gone.

Arlen moved on; he searched each cabin, but there was no sign of
McFerson, until he reached the control room. There furniture had been
overturned, instruments smashed, and a pool of blood lay on the floor.

Gheal had done this. Arlen was sure that no other Venusian could have
entered the ship and crept up on McFerson without arousing suspicion.
McFerson's disintegrator lay on the floor beside the pool of blood,
indicating that McFerson had grown suspicious too late. The gun had not
been discharged.

The first thing Arlen had to do was to protect himself from further
attack. He drew his own gun and closed the outer locks. The next thing
would be to decide what had happened and what to do.

Renzu probably had suffered the same fate as McFerson, Arlen decided.
He was alone, in a strange world, face to face with a race of
mankilling monsters. The only thing in his favor was that one of these
monsters had befriended him. But how long and how far could Arlen trust
this friendship?

There was, however, a chance that McFerson or Renzu still might be
living. He had to know for sure about this before he did anything else.
And the only way to learn was to investigate.

He left the ship, carefully closing the locks and fastening them behind
him. He found many tracks leading away from the ship, along the banks
of the stream that flowed from the mountains.

From among the tracks he picked out Renzu's bootprints. There were
tracks of Gheal going away, coming back, and going away again. He
distinguished the two sets of Gheal's prints leading toward the
mountains by the fact that one set was more deeply imprinted in the
moist sand than the other. Gheal had been carrying McFerson's body.

But what was this? There was another set of tracks coming toward the
space ship. They were not Gheal's prints, for they were three toed.
Gheal had five toes. Gheal and the creature who had attacked Arlen were
different--one had three, the other five toes.

Gheal might not have rescued Arlen out of gratitude after all. A
natural enmity might have existed between the two races of Venusians.
Arlen's rescue might have been an accident.

Arlen studied. There was something else that fitted into the picture.
If he could fit it correctly, he would have the answer. Somehow, now,
he doubted if Gheal had rescued him out of gratitude; yet, he doubted
if the rescue had been purely accidental.

Arlen returned to the space ship and loaded a haversack with food. He
was going into the mountains to get to the bottom of the mystery. He
scribbled a note and left it in the control cabin in case Renzu or
McFerson returned; if either were alive.
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The captain followed the stream into a deep-walled canyon opening
into the mountains. A short distance from the ship he found Gheal's
discarded trousers, indicating beyond a doubt that the Venusian had
come this way after Arlen had been knocked unconscious in the sand.

A mile or so farther on he saw a print where Gheal had placed McFerson
on the ground. Then, a thrill of gratitude swept over Arlen, another
set of boot prints appeared on the trail. McFerson was not dead. He
was walking.

The daylight was fading and Arlen realized he would not have much more
time to follow the tracks without the aid of his flashlight. The walls
of the gorge were almost perpendicular now and nearly a mile high on
each side of the stream. The river boiled and churned over the barren
rocks, but its movement was the only animation of the scene. Nowhere
were there signs of life, excepting the footprints on the trail.

At last the trail forked upward from the stream, following a narrow
ledge of rock along the canyon wall. The footprints of the slain
Venusian now were wide apart and deeply imprinted in the sand,
indicating that the creature had run rapidly down the path.

"He probably spotted our ship landing and headed toward us right away,"
muttered Arlen. "His presence outside the craft may have been what made
Gheal so uneasy yesterday. Gheal sensed an enemy near at hand." But
this didn't seem to be the answer, either.

Beyond the next curve the canyon walls slid back and the ledge widened
into a gentle slope leading to the top of the canyon. As Arlen climbed
over the rim he found himself on a plateau.

It was dark now, but the place was lighted by a huge campfire not far
away. Huddled around the campfire were four figures. In the still air
of the night, Arlen heard guttural grunts of Venusians and above these
tones he heard the sharp voice of Harry Renzu issuing commands to these
alien beasts.

Arlen crept forward and concealed himself behind a rock. There were
three Venusians. He saw something else, too. McFerson, his head swathed
in bandages, was sitting in the shadow of a huge square stone.

Arlen watched. He could not hear Renzu's words and he moved forward to
obtain a better view, when his hand sank into a sticky mass of slime.

"Ugh!" he grunted in disgust, lifting his hand.

It was covered with a thick, viscous jelly. It was sticky and as he
turned his flashlight on the stuff he saw that it was colorless and
translucent. It was not a plant or an animal. It did not move, it was
cold, and had no structure, nor roots.

Shielding his light so that it could not be seen from the campfire,
Arlen examined the ground around him. There were other small pools of
the stuff in the hollows of rocks and in thick masses on the ground.

The captain examined the material more closely. It looked strangely
familiar, and some of the text-book science he had learned in
college came back to him. He remembered examining stuff like this
once under a microscope. It was not petroleum, but something vastly
different--something that was synonymous with life.

It was protoplasm!
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Vic Arlen gasped.

"Protoplasm! Inanimate protoplasm!"

He forgot he had been nauseated by the slime a moment before and began
to examine the stuff closely. Of course, it was protoplasm, it couldn't
be anything else. Vic Arlen had studied it. He knew. Nothing could hold
water granules in suspension in exactly the same way; nothing had the
same baffling construction.

But there was a question: scientists admitted life could not exist
without protoplasm, but could protoplasm exist without life?

In living protoplasm, death alters the structure. But other processes
than life could, conceivably, preserve the stability of the substance.
This would explain the existence of inanimate protoplasm on Venus.

And why didn't inanimate protoplasm exist on the earth? Arlen thought
for a moment and had the answer for that too. Animal life lives on
protoplasm, as well as being protoplasm itself. Animate protoplasm
can reproduce its kind, but the inanimate kind can neither fight back
nor replace its losses. The inanimate protoplasm on the earth had
disappeared with the appearance of the first animal life. The coming of
the first microbes had caused it to "decay."

If protoplasm existed on the face of Venus it meant there were no
bacteria, no germs of any sort--_no life!_

How could Arlen explain Gheal without evolution from the simple to the
complex? Was evolution working differently on Venus? Again Arlen had
run up a blind alley.

The campfire cast a flickering red glow against the clouds. In spots
above the skies were tinted with other glows from the craters of
Venusian volcanoes. It was not absolutely dark, but it was far from
being as light as a moonlit night on the earth.

Arlen crept closer to the scene. He could see the Venusians plainly
now. Two of them had three toes, while one had five. The five-toed one
was Gheal.

Renzu stood before them, grasping his cane. He would make sharp
commands and the Venusians would rise. If they disobeyed, he would
strike them with the cane. They would shriek with pain. At last these
maneuvers ceased and Renzu turned to McFerson.

"They have to be taught everything," he said. "They have no reflex
actions, no emotions, no instinct--nothing that the lowest creatures on
earth may have. Yet they have everything that makes those things in the
creatures of the earth."

McFerson did not reply. He was watching with staring eyes; eyes filled
with horror.

Renzu reached behind a rock. He drew what appeared to be a human
skeleton from the shadow. As Arlen looked a second time, he saw that
it was not a human skeleton, but an imitation built of the silver rods
and wires that Renzu had transported to Venus. The truth was dawning on
Arlen, but it was unnecessary now, for Renzu was explaining.

"I have created life, McFerson. I have moulded a human likeness out of
protoplasm and fitted it over bones of silver. An electrical device I
have made starts the biological processes going and the protoplasm,
working with chemical exactitude, reforms itself into glands, organs,
muscles and nerves. The product is a beast, inferior to man but
superior to the highest animal on earth, except that he is totally
devoid of such things as reflexes, instincts, emotions and other
survival psychological processes."

As he spoke, Renzu was moulding some of the protoplasm over the
framework of bones. Arlen understood now why the silver rods had
protruded from the Venusian he had found on the beach. Those pieces of
silver had been the creature's bones.

"I made four of the creatures on my previous expedition. Brooks helped
me construct three of them, including the creature that attacked
and killed Arlen on the beach. I made Gheal myself. Gheal was a
masterpiece. He was almost, but not quite human. That is why I took him
to earth with me."

"You're inhuman, Renzu!" McFerson managed to say. "You're less human
than Gheal!"

"Gheal was more human than you think, McFerson. Brooks, you know, was
killed by one of his creations. The same monster that killed Arlen
accounted for him. Yet that monster, in some ways, was above average.
At least he had the beginnings of an instinct. He wanted to kill. After
Brooks was killed, I used his bones for Gheal's skeleton."

Arlen stared in speechless horror and amazement.

"And that isn't all. I'm going to use Arlen's bones for a creature
more human than Gheal. Perhaps, McFerson, your bones may be used for
something greater still. I will make other men, and women, from silver
wire and protoplasm, and create a race of Venusians that will bring
life to this planet. Think of a planet that has evolution beginning
with man and ending with something greater than man has ever dreamed.
And I, McFerson, will be the god of this race!"

McFerson tried to rise, but Gheal rose with a low throated growl, and
the spaceman sank back on the ground.
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Renzu had finished moulding the protoplasm over the silver bones. With
the help of one of the Venusians he lifted the still form into the air
and placed it carefully inside the stone behind McFerson.

The stone had been hollowed to form a rock sarcophagus.

Arlen saw in the firelight that electric wires ran from a small battery
beside the box.

Renzu touched the switch.

There was a flash of blinding light and sparks flew over the box. Then
Renzu turned off the current and opened the sarcophagus. He worked
rapidly with his hands and then stepped back, holding his cane before
him.

From the box emerged another Venusian. A replica of Gheal's three-toed
companions.

For a moment the creature stood motionless, staring from the sight
glands at his surroundings. Renzu struck the monster sharply with his
cane. The brute moved. Again Renzu struck and the creature moved. At
last it seemed to understand, after Renzu struck it repeatedly. The
beast got out of the box.

Renzu belabored his creation unmercifully with the cane, each movement
had to be directed.

"They have to be taught everything," Renzu said. "They understand
nothing but pain. I have to beat instincts and reflexes into their dumb
brains, for they have no inherited ones."

That also explained why Renzu was a complete master over Gheal. The
Venusian depended on Renzu for everything.

So interested was Arlen watching Renzu train the newly made Venusian,
that the captain did not hear the scrape of a leathery hide on the
rocks behind him. He was unaware of the danger until a ropy cord of
some vile, repulsive tentacle seized him, pulled him off his feet to
the ground and dragged him toward the camp fire.

The rays of the firelight revealed Arlen's captor: a serpent as large
as a python which held him in the crushing folds of its body as it
moved deliberately toward Renzu.

Renzu was amazed at the sight of Arlen.

"I thought you were dead!" he gasped.

"No," Arlen said. "Your creation didn't quite succeed in killing me."

Renzu smiled. "But I see that you did bring your fine bones to me after
all!" He struck the serpent sharply with his cane and the monster
released his grip on Arlen. "The animal that caught you, captain, was
one of our first experiments. It was by charging a string of protoplasm
with electricity, that we discovered that we could make it live. The
result was the pseudo-python, who makes a good watchdog, if nothing
else. It's entirely harmless, since it feeds entirely on inanimate
protoplasm. Unfortunately for Brooks, it was this creature that caught
him and held him while No. 3--the Venusian--killed him."

"It was deliberate murder," said Arlen.

"Perhaps terrestrial law would define it as murder," Renzu said. "But
here on Venus there is no law. It was a scientific experiment."

"And you will murder McFerson and me?"

"I need your skeletons. They will be a fine heritage for future races
of Venusians. Think how you and McFerson will be glorified in Venusian
mythology."

Renzu's eyes were glowing in the firelight with madness. Arlen looked
at the hideous Venusians, seated nearby, watching idiotically. It was
diabolical!

"Now comes an important decision. Shall I use you, or McFerson, first?"

<tb>

McFerson closed his eyes.

"The man's insane, Cap!"

Arlen looked about him. The python was nearby, coiled neatly beside a
rock, ready to spring if he tried to escape.

One of the Venusians rose and threw some shale on the fire. It was
crude petroleum shale. An idea came to Arlen. If he could put out the
fire, he might be able to escape in the darkness.

Then Arlen remembered. His disintegrator was still in his pocket.
Renzu, interested in his experiment, had forgotten to search him,
believing perhaps that Arlen had been disarmed in the attack on the
beach.

Arlen was tempted to use the weapon now, and to blast Renzu and his
hideous tribe of monsters out of existence. But to kill a man without
giving him a chance was not Arlen's way of doing things. The Venusians,
too, now had a right to live. Had they attacked, Arlen would not have
hesitated to kill, but Arlen realized that the only vicious Venusian
was dead. Perhaps Renzu himself had taught that single Venusian how to
kill.

"McFerson," spoke Arlen, "are you all right? Did Gheal hurt you?"

"He bloodied my nose and knocked me out," McFerson said. "He didn't
mean to harm me. Gheal really is gentle as a kitten."

"I think I will use your bones first, Arlen," said Renzu. "You may sit
down beside McFerson. I may as well warn you that there is no chance of
escape. The python guards the only way back and my Venusians enjoy the
creation of another of their kind. They won't let a chance to see it be
spoiled."

Renzu began filling some woven baskets with the inanimate protoplasm as
Arlen sat down beside his companion.

"Could you run for it, if I knocked out the campfire?" Arlen asked.

"I can run, but how will you knock out the fire?"

Vic Arlen acted quickly. His hand brought the disintegrator out of
his pocket and he fired straight into the center of the campfire. The
atomic blast instantly consumed the inflammable material in the fire
and the plateau was dark.

"Run!" Arlen cried. "And look out for the python."

Arlen sprang forward. He heard a leathery scrape ahead of him. It was
the serpent. He dodged back. Suddenly from behind came a hoarse cry.

Arlen turned, ready to blast the Venusian that had shouted. But the
Venusian did not attack. Instead, it darted forward, and with a flying
leap it sprang upon the python. A roar came from the Venusian's throat.

It was Gheal. Arlen would have recognized the voice anywhere.

The faint glow from the volcanoes showed him the edge of the plateau.

Renzu was screaming behind him and he heard the pad-pad of the running
feet of the three remaining Venusians. But Arlen was clear and McFerson
was running beside him.

Arlen took his flashlight from his pocket and used it to follow the
narrow ledge down the mountain into the canyon. Behind the two men,
sounds of pursuit grew fainter.

"We're safe," Arlen said, slackening his pace. "Renzu won't follow us
as long as he knows we're armed."

"He's armed, too," McFerson said.

"He wants our bones too badly to use a disintegrator on us," Arlen
laughed.

The two men traveled on. The Venusian dawn came swiftly.

"You see, Mac," Arlen went on, "we're not human beings to Renzu,
but part of an experiment. Science has overshadowed Renzu's sense
of values. Perhaps he murdered Jimmy Brooks; we know he would have
murdered us to perfect an experiment. Renzu was creating life, and he
would kill to do it. He wanted to be the god of a world that started
with a complex organism instead of a simple microbe."

"The only trouble is that the life lacked instincts that it took
terrestrial animals millions of years to acquire," McFerson added.

"That's what creation may be, Mac," said Arlen. "We did more in a few
minutes than Renzu did with all his scientific knowledge. Gheal learned
the meaning of gratitude. I treated him kindly, and he repaid me by
helping us escape."

They reached the ship. The sea was boiling over the sands. Here and
there, along the water's edge as the dawn broke over Venus, they
saw globose formations of inanimate Venusian protoplasm, seemingly
awaiting the spark that would turn them into living organisms.

Venus was in an azoic age, but life was beginning to appear. It was
life created by a human god, who also was a human devil, a monster.
Future generations of Venusians might worship Harry Renzu, unknowing
that it was the lowly Gheal that brought the first worthwhile instinct
to their race.

Somewhere, far behind in the canyon, were four hideous monsters and a
beast that resembled a serpent. This stampede of protoplasmic creation
was led by its mad god, driven onward by the lust of this insane
demiurge for the bones of his fellow deities.

"Okay!" said Arlen, priming the rockets.

"Okay!" shouted McFerson.

_The Traveler_ was ready to rocket home.
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"It is rather unusual," Magnan said, "to assign an officer of your rank
to courier duty, but this is an unusual mission."

Retief sat relaxed and said nothing. Just before the silence grew
awkward, Magnan went on.

"There are four planets in the group," he said. "Two double planets,
all rather close to an unimportant star listed as DRI-G 33987. They're
called Jorgensen's Worlds, and in themselves are of no importance
whatever. However, they lie deep in the sector into which the Soetti
have been penetrating.

"Now--" Magnan leaned forward and lowered his voice--"we have learned
that the Soetti plan a bold step forward. Since they've met no
opposition so far in their infiltration of Terrestrial space, they
intend to seize Jorgensen's Worlds by force."

Magnan leaned back, waiting for Retief's reaction. Retief drew
carefully on his cigar and looked at Magnan. Magnan frowned.

"This is open aggression, Retief," he said, "in case I haven't made
myself clear. Aggression on Terrestrial-occupied territory by an alien
species. Obviously, we can't allow it."

Magnan drew a large folder from his desk.

"A show of resistance at this point is necessary. Unfortunately,
Jorgensen's Worlds are technologically undeveloped areas. They're
farmers or traders. Their industry is limited to a minor role in
their economy--enough to support the merchant fleet, no more. The war
potential, by conventional standards, is nil."

Magnan tapped the folder before him.

"I have here," he said solemnly, "information which will change that
picture completely." He leaned back and blinked at Retief.

       *       *       *       *       *

"All right, Mr. Councillor," Retief said. "I'll play along; what's in
the folder?"

Magnan spread his fingers, folded one down.

"First," he said. "The Soetti War Plan--in detail. We were fortunate
enough to make contact with a defector from a party of renegade
Terrestrials who've been advising the Soetti." He folded another
finger. "Next, a battle plan for the Jorgensen's people, worked out by
the Theory group." He wrestled a third finger down. "Lastly; an Utter
Top Secret schematic for conversion of a standard anti-acceleration
field into a potent weapon--a development our systems people have been
holding in reserve for just such a situation."

"Is that all?" Retief said. "You've still got two fingers sticking up."

Magnan looked at the fingers and put them away.

"This is no occasion for flippancy, Retief. In the wrong hands, this
information could be catastrophic. You'll memorize it before you leave
this building."

"I'll carry it, sealed," Retief said. "That way nobody can sweat it out
of me."

Magnan started to shake his head.

"Well," he said. "If it's trapped for destruction, I suppose--"

"I've heard of these Jorgensen's Worlds," Retief said. "I remember an
agent, a big blond fellow, very quick on the uptake. A wizard with
cards and dice. Never played for money, though."

"Umm," Magnan said. "Don't make the error of personalizing this
situation, Retief. Overall policy calls for a defense of these
backwater worlds. Otherwise the Corps would allow history to follow its
natural course, as always."

"When does this attack happen?"

"Less than four weeks."

"That doesn't leave me much time."

"I have your itinerary here. Your accommodations are clear as far as
Aldo Cerise. You'll have to rely on your ingenuity to get you the rest
of the way."

"That's a pretty rough trip, Mr. Councillor. Suppose I don't make it?"

Magnan looked sour. "Someone at a policy-making level has chosen to put
all our eggs in one basket, Retief. I hope their confidence in you is
not misplaced."

"This antiac conversion; how long does it take?"

"A skilled electronics crew can do the job in a matter of minutes. The
Jorgensens can handle it very nicely; every other man is a mechanic of
some sort."

Retief opened the envelope Magnan handed him and looked at the tickets
inside.

"Less than four hours to departure time," he said. "I'd better not
start any long books."

"You'd better waste no time getting over to Indoctrination," Magnan
said.

Retief stood up. "If I hurry, maybe I can catch the cartoon."

"The allusion escapes me," Magnan said coldly. "And one last word. The
Soetti are patrolling the trade lanes into Jorgensen's Worlds; don't
get yourself interned."

"I'll tell you what," Retief said soberly. "In a pinch, I'll mention
your name."

"You'll be traveling with Class X credentials," Magnan snapped. "There
must be nothing to connect you with the Corps."

"They'll never guess," Retief said. "I'll pose as a gentleman."

"You'd better be getting started," Magnan said, shuffling papers.

"You're right," Retief said. "If I work at it, I might manage a
snootful by takeoff." He went to the door. "No objection to my checking
out a needler, is there?"

Magnan looked up. "I suppose not. What do you want with it?"

"Just a feeling I've got."

"Please yourself."

"Some day," Retief said, "I may take you up on that."


                                  II

Retief put down the heavy travel-battered suitcase and leaned on the
counter, studying the schedules chalked on the board under the legend
"ALDO CERISE--INTERPLANETARY." A thin clerk in a faded sequined blouse
and a plastic snakeskin cummerbund groomed his fingernails, watching
Retief from the corner of his eye.

Retief glanced at him.

The clerk nipped off a ragged corner with rabbitlike front teeth and
spat it on the floor.

"Was there something?" he said.

"Two twenty-eight, due out today for the Jorgensen group," Retief said.
"Is it on schedule?"

The clerk sampled the inside of his right cheek, eyed Retief. "Filled
up. Try again in a couple of weeks."

"What time does it leave?"

"I don't think--"

"Let's stick to facts," Retief said. "Don't try to think. What time is
it due out?"

The clerk smiled pityingly. "It's my lunch hour," he said. "I'll be
open in an hour." He held up a thumb nail, frowned at it.

"If I have to come around this counter," Retief said, "I'll feed that
thumb to you the hard way."

The clerk looked up and opened his mouth. Then he caught Retief's eye,
closed his mouth and swallowed.

"Like it says there," he said, jerking a thumb at the board. "Lifts in
an hour. But you won't be on it," he added.

Retief looked at him.

"Some ... ah ... VIP's required accommodation," he said. He hooked
a finger inside the sequined collar. "All tourist reservations were
canceled. You'll have to try to get space on the Four-Planet Line ship
next--"

"Which gate?" Retief said.

"For ... ah...?"

"For the two twenty-eight for Jorgensen's Worlds," Retief said.

"Well," the clerk said. "Gate 19," he added quickly. "But--"

Retief picked up his suitcase and walked away toward the glare sign
reading _To Gates 16-30_.

"Another smart alec," the clerk said behind him.

       *       *       *       *       *

Retief followed the signs, threaded his way through crowds, found a
covered ramp with the number 228 posted over it. A heavy-shouldered man
with a scarred jawline and small eyes was slouching there in a rumpled
gray uniform. He put out a hand as Retief started past him.

"Lessee your boarding pass," he muttered.

Retief pulled a paper from an inside pocket, handed it over.

The guard blinked at it.

"Whassat?"

"A gram confirming my space," Retief said. "Your boy on the counter
says he's out to lunch."

The guard crumpled the gram, dropped it on the floor and lounged back
against the handrail.

"On your way, bub," he said.

Retief put his suitcase carefully on the floor, took a step and drove a
right into the guard's midriff. He stepped aside as the man doubled and
went to his knees.

"You were wide open, ugly. I couldn't resist. Tell your boss I sneaked
past while you were resting your eyes." He picked up his bag, stepped
over the man and went up the gangway into the ship.

A cabin boy in stained whites came along the corridor.

"Which way to cabin fifty-seven, son?" Retief asked.

"Up there." The boy jerked his head and hurried on. Retief made his way
along the narrow hall, found signs, followed them to cabin fifty-seven.
The door was open. Inside, baggage was piled in the center of the
floor. It was expensive looking baggage.

Retief put his bag down. He turned at a sound behind him. A tall,
florid man with an expensive coat belted over a massive paunch stood in
the open door, looking at Retief. Retief looked back. The florid man
clamped his jaws together, turned to speak over his shoulder.

"Somebody in the cabin. Get 'em out." He rolled a cold eye at Retief as
he backed out of the room. A short, thick-necked man appeared.

"What are you doing in Mr. Tony's room?" he barked. "Never mind! Clear
out of here, fellow! You're keeping Mr. Tony waiting."

"Too bad," Retief said. "Finders keepers."

"You nuts?" The thick-necked man stared at Retief. "I said it's Mr.
Tony's room."

"I don't know Mr. Tony. He'll have to bull his way into other quarters."

"We'll see about you, mister." The man turned and went out. Retief
sat on the bunk and lit a cigar. There was a sound of voices in
the corridor. Two burly baggage-smashers appeared, straining at an
oversized trunk. They maneuvered it through the door, lowered it,
glanced at Retief and went out. The thick-necked man returned.

"All right, you. Out," he growled. "Or have I got to have you thrown
out?"

Retief rose and clamped the cigar between his teeth. He gripped a
handle of the brass-bound trunk in each hand, bent his knees and heaved
the trunk up to chest level, then raised it overhead. He turned to the
door.

"Catch," he said between clenched teeth. The trunk slammed against the
far wall of the corridor and burst.

Retief turned to the baggage on the floor, tossed it into the hall. The
face of the thick-necked man appeared cautiously around the door jamb.

"Mister, you must be--"

"If you'll excuse me," Retief said, "I want to catch a nap." He flipped
the door shut, pulled off his shoes and stretched out on the bed.

       *       *       *       *       *

Five minutes passed before the door rattled and burst open.

Retief looked up. A gaunt leathery-skinned man wearing white ducks, a
blue turtleneck sweater and a peaked cap tilted raffishly over one eye
stared at Retief.

"Is this the joker?" he grated.

The thick-necked man edged past him, looked at Retief and snorted,
"That's him, sure."

"I'm captain of this vessel," the first man said. "You've got two
minutes to haul your freight out of here, buster."

"When you can spare the time from your other duties," Retief said,
"take a look at Section Three, Paragraph One, of the Uniform Code.
That spells out the law on confirmed space on vessels engaged in
interplanetary commerce."

"A space lawyer." The captain turned. "Throw him out, boys."

Two big men edged into the cabin, looking at Retief.

"Go on, pitch him out," the captain snapped.

Retief put his cigar in an ashtray, and swung his feet off the bunk.

"Don't try it," he said softly.

One of the two wiped his nose on a sleeve, spat on his right palm, and
stepped forward, then hesitated.

"Hey," he said. "This the guy tossed the trunk off the wall?"

"That's him," the thick-necked man called. "Spilled Mr. Tony's
possessions right on the deck."

"Deal me out," the bouncer said. "He can stay put as long as he wants
to. I signed on to move cargo. Let's go, Moe."

"You'd better be getting back to the bridge, Captain," Retief said.
"We're due to lift in twenty minutes."

The thick-necked man and the Captain both shouted at once. The
Captain's voice prevailed.

"--twenty minutes ... uniform Code ... gonna do?"

"Close the door as you leave," Retief said.

The thick-necked man paused at the door. "We'll see you when you come
out."


                                  III

Four waiters passed Retief's table without stopping. A fifth leaned
against the wall nearby, a menu under his arm.

At a table across the room, the Captain, now wearing a dress uniform
and with his thin red hair neatly parted, sat with a table of male
passengers. He talked loudly and laughed frequently, casting occasional
glances Retief's way.

A panel opened in the wall behind Retief's chair. Bright blue eyes
peered out from under a white chef's cap.

"Givin' you the cold shoulder, heh, Mister?"

"Looks like it, old-timer," Retief said. "Maybe I'd better go join the
skipper. His party seems to be having all the fun."

"Feller has to be mighty careless who he eats with to set over there."

"I see your point."

"You set right where you're at, Mister. I'll rustle you up a plate."

Five minutes later, Retief cut into a thirty-two ounce Delmonico backed
up with mushrooms and garlic butter.

"I'm Chip," the chef said. "I don't like the Cap'n. You can tell him I
said so. Don't like his friends, either. Don't like them dern Sweaties,
look at a man like he was a worm."

"You've got the right idea on frying a steak, Chip. And you've got the
right idea on the Soetti, too," Retief said. He poured red wine into a
glass. "Here's to you."

"Dern right," Chip said. "Dunno who ever thought up broiling 'em.
Steaks, that is. I got a Baked Alaska coming up in here for dessert.
You like brandy in yer coffee?"

"Chip, you're a genius."

"Like to see a feller eat," Chip said. "I gotta go now. If you need
anything, holler."

Retief ate slowly. Time always dragged on shipboard. Four days to
Jorgensen's Worlds. Then, if Magnan's information was correct,
there would be four days to prepare for the Soetti attack. It was a
temptation to scan the tapes built into the handle of his suitcase. It
would be good to know what Jorgensen's Worlds would be up against.

Retief finished the steak, and the chef passed out the baked Alaska and
coffee. Most of the other passengers had left the dining room. Mr. Tony
and his retainers still sat at the Captain's table.

As Retief watched, four men arose from the table and sauntered across
the room. The first in line, a stony-faced thug with a broken ear, took
a cigar from his mouth as he reached the table. He dipped the lighted
end in Retief's coffee, looked at it, and dropped it on the tablecloth.

The others came up, Mr. Tony trailing.

"You must want to get to Jorgensen's pretty bad," the thug said in a
grating voice. "What's your game, hick?"

Retief looked at the coffee cup, picked it up.

"I don't think I want my coffee," he said. He looked at the thug. "You
drink it."

The thug squinted at Retief. "A wise hick," he began.

With a flick of the wrist, Retief tossed the coffee into the thug's
face, then stood and slammed a straight right to the chin. The thug
went down.

Retief looked at Mr. Tony, still standing open-mouthed.

"You can take your playmates away now, Tony," he said. "And don't
bother to come around yourself. You're not funny enough."

Mr. Tony found his voice.

"Take him, Marbles!" he growled.

The thick-necked man slipped a hand inside his tunic and brought out a
long-bladed knife. He licked his lips and moved in.

Retief heard the panel open beside him.

"Here you go, Mister," Chip said. Retief darted a glance; a well-honed
french knife lay on the sill.

"Thanks, Chip," Retief said. "I won't need it for these punks."

Thick-neck lunged and Retief hit him square in the face, knocking him
under the table. The other man stepped back, fumbling a power pistol
from his shoulder holster.

"Aim that at me, and I'll kill you," Retief said.

"Go on, burn him!" Mr. Tony shouted. Behind him, the captain appeared,
white-faced.

"Put that away, you!" he yelled. "What kind of--"

"Shut up," Mr. Tony said. "Put it away, Hoany. We'll fix this bum
later."

"Not on this vessel, you won't," the captain said shakily. "I got my
charter to consider."

"Ram your charter," Hoany said harshly. "You won't be needing it long."

"Button your floppy mouth, damn you!" Mr. Tony snapped. He looked at
the man on the floor. "Get Marbles out of here. I ought to dump the
slob."

He turned and walked away. The captain signaled and two waiters came
up. Retief watched as they carted the casualty from the dining room.

The panel opened.

"I usta be about your size, when I was your age," Chip said. "You
handled them pansies right. I wouldn't give 'em the time o' day."

"How about a fresh cup of coffee, Chip?" Retief said.

"Sure, Mister. Anything else?"

"I'll think of something," Retief said. "This is shaping up into one of
those long days."

       *       *       *       *       *

"They don't like me bringing yer meals to you in yer cabin," Chip said.
"But the cap'n knows I'm the best cook in the Merchant Service. They
won't mess with me."

"What has Mr. Tony got on the captain, Chip?" Retief asked.

"They're in some kind o' crooked business together. You want some more
smoked turkey?"

"Sure. What have they got against my going to Jorgensen's Worlds?"

"Dunno. Hasn't been no tourists got in there fer six or eight months. I
sure like a feller that can put it away. I was a big eater when I was
yer age."

"I'll bet you can still handle it, Old Timer. What are Jorgensen's
Worlds like?"

"One of 'em's cold as hell and three of 'em's colder. Most o' the
Jorgies live on Svea; that's the least froze up. Man don't enjoy eatin'
his own cookin' like he does somebody else's."

"That's where I'm lucky, Chip. What kind of cargo's the captain got
aboard for Jorgensen's?"

"Derned if I know. In and out o' there like a grasshopper, ever few
weeks. Don't never pick up no cargo. No tourists any more, like I says.
Don't know what we even run in there for."

"Where are the passengers we have aboard headed?"

"To Alabaster. That's nine days' run in-sector from Jorgensen's. You
ain't got another one of them cigars, have you?"

"Have one, Chip. I guess I was lucky to get space on this ship."

"Plenty o' space, Mister. We got a dozen empty cabins." Chip puffed
the cigar alight, then cleared away the dishes, poured out coffee and
brandy.

"Them Sweaties is what I don't like," he said.

Retief looked at him questioningly.

"You never seen a Sweaty? Ugly lookin' devils. Skinny legs, like a
lobster; big chest, shaped like the top of a turnip; rubbery lookin'
head. You can see the pulse beatin' when they get riled."

"I've never had the pleasure," Retief said.

"You prob'ly have it perty soon. Them devils board us nigh ever trip
out. Act like they was the Customs Patrol or somethin'."

There was a distant clang, and a faint tremor ran through the floor.

"I ain't superstitious ner nothin'," Chip said. "But I'll be
triple-damned if that ain't them boarding us now."

Ten minutes passed before bootsteps sounded outside the door,
accompanied by a clicking patter. The doorknob rattled, then a heavy
knock shook the door.

"They got to look you over," Chip whispered. "Nosy damn Sweaties."

"Unlock it, Chip." The chef opened the door.

"Come in, damn you," he said.

A tall and grotesque creature minced into the room, tiny hoof-like
feet tapping on the floor. A flaring metal helmet shaded the deep-set
compound eyes, and a loose mantle flapped around the knobbed knees.
Behind the alien, the captain hovered nervously.

"Yo' papiss," the alien rasped.

"Who's your friend, Captain?" Retief said.

"Never mind; just do like he tells you."

"Yo' papiss," the alien said again.

"Okay," Retief said. "I've seen it. You can take it away now."

"Don't horse around," the captain said. "This fellow can get mean."

The alien brought two tiny arms out from the concealment of the mantle,
clicked toothed pincers under Retief's nose.

"Quick, soft one."

"Captain, tell your friend to keep its distance. It looks brittle, and
I'm tempted to test it."

"Don't start anything with Skaw; he can clip through steel with those
snappers."

"Last chance," Retief said. Skaw stood poised, open pincers an inch
from Retief's eyes.

"Show him your papers, you damned fool," the captain said hoarsely. "I
got no control over Skaw."

       *       *       *       *       *

The alien clicked both pincers with a sharp report, and in the same
instant Retief half-turned to the left, leaned away from the alien
and drove his right foot against the slender leg above the bulbous
knee-joint. Skaw screeched and floundered, greenish fluid spattering
from the burst joint.

"I told you he was brittle," Retief said. "Next time you invite pirates
aboard, don't bother to call."

"Jesus, what did you do! They'll kill us!" the captain gasped, staring
at the figure flopping on the floor.

"Cart poor old Skaw back to his boat," Retief said. "Tell him to pass
the word. No more illegal entry and search of Terrestrial vessels in
Terrestrial space."

"Hey," Chip said. "He's quit kicking."

The captain bent over Skaw, gingerly rolled him over. He leaned close
and sniffed.

"He's dead." The captain stared at Retief. "We're all dead men," he
said. "These Soetti got no mercy."

"They won't need it. Tell 'em to sheer off; their fun is over."

"They got no more emotions than a blue crab--"

"You bluff easily, Captain. Show a few guns as you hand the body back.
We know their secret now."

"What secret? I--"

"Don't be no dumber than you got to, Cap'n," Chip said. "Sweaties die
easy; that's the secret."

"Maybe you got a point," the captain said, looking at Retief. "All they
got's a three-man scout. It could work."

He went out, came back with two crewmen. They hauled the dead alien
gingerly into the hall.

"Maybe I can run a bluff on the Soetti," the captain said, looking back
from the door. "But I'll be back to see you later."

"You don't scare us, Cap'n," Chip said. "Him and Mr. Tony and all his
goons. You hit 'em where they live, that time. They're pals o' these
Sweaties. Runnin' some kind o' crooked racket."

"You'd better take the captain's advice, Chip. There's no point in your
getting involved in my problems."

"They'd of killed you before now, Mister, if they had any guts. That's
where we got it over these monkeys. They got no guts."

"They act scared, Chip. Scared men are killers."

"They don't scare me none." Chip picked up the tray. "I'll scout around
a little and see what's goin' on. If the Sweaties figure to do anything
about that Skaw feller they'll have to move fast; they won't try
nothin' close to port."

"Don't worry, Chip. I have reason to be pretty sure they won't do
anything to attract a lot of attention in this sector just now."

Chip looked at Retief. "You ain't no tourist, Mister. I know that much.
You didn't come out here for fun, did you?"

"That," Retief said, "would be a hard one to answer."


                                  IV

Retief awoke at a tap on his door.

"It's me, Mister. Chip."

"Come on in."

The chef entered the room, locking the door.

"You shoulda had that door locked." He stood by the door, listening,
then turned to Retief.

"You want to get to Jorgensen's perty bad, don't you, Mister?"

"That's right, Chip."

"Mr. Tony give the captain a real hard time about old Skaw. The
Sweaties didn't say nothin'. Didn't even act surprised, just took the
remains and pushed off. But Mr. Tony and that other crook they call
Marbles, they was fit to be tied. Took the cap'n in his cabin and
talked loud at him fer half a hour. Then the cap'n come out and give
some orders to the Mate."

Retief sat up and reached for a cigar.

"Mr. Tony and Skaw were pals, eh?"

"He hated Skaw's guts. But with him it was business. Mister, you got a
gun?"

"A 2mm needler. Why?"

"The orders cap'n give was to change course fer Alabaster. We're
by-passin' Jorgensen's Worlds. We'll feel the course change any minute."

Retief lit the cigar, reached under the mattress and took out a
short-barreled pistol. He dropped it in his pocket, looked at Chip.

"Maybe it was a good thought, at that. Which way to the Captain's
cabin?"

       *       *       *       *       *

"This is it," Chip said softly. "You want me to keep an eye on who
comes down the passage?"

Retief nodded, opened the door and stepped into the cabin. The captain
looked up from his desk, then jumped up.

"What do you think you're doing, busting in here?"

"I hear you're planning a course change, Captain."

"You've got damn big ears."

"I think we'd better call in at Jorgensen's."

"You do, huh?" the captain sat down. "I'm in command of this vessel,"
he said. "I'm changing course for Alabaster."

"I wouldn't find it convenient to go to Alabaster," Retief said. "So
just hold your course for Jorgensen's."

"Not bloody likely."

"Your use of the word 'bloody' is interesting, Captain. Don't try to
change course."

The captain reached for the mike on his desk, pressed the key.

"Power Section, this is the captain," he said. Retief reached across
the desk, gripped the captain's wrist.

"Tell the mate to hold his present course," he said softly.

"Let go my hand, buster," the captain snarled. Eyes on Retief's, he
eased a drawer open with his left hand, reached in. Retief kneed the
drawer. The captain yelped and dropped the mike.

"You busted it, you--"

"And one to go," Retief said. "Tell him."

"I'm an officer of the Merchant Service!"

"You're a cheapjack who's sold his bridge to a pack of back-alley
hoods."

"You can't put it over, hick."

"Tell him."

The captain groaned and picked up the mike. "Captain to Power Section,"
he said. "Hold your present course until you hear from me." He dropped
the mike and looked up at Retief.

"It's eighteen hours yet before we pick up Jorgensen Control. You going
to sit here and bend my arm the whole time?"

Retief released the captain's wrist and turned to the door.

"Chip, I'm locking the door. You circulate around, let me know what's
going on. Bring me a pot of coffee every so often. I'm sitting up with
a sick friend."

"Right, Mister. Keep an eye on that jasper; he's slippery."

"What are you going to do?" the captain demanded.

Retief settled himself in a chair.

"Instead of strangling you, as you deserve," he said, "I'm going to
stay here and help you hold your course for Jorgensen's Worlds."

The captain looked at Retief. He laughed, a short bark.

"Then I'll just stretch out and have a little nap, farmer. If you feel
like dozing off sometime during the next eighteen hours, don't mind me."

Retief took out the needler and put it on the desk before him.

"If anything happens that I don't like," he said, "I'll wake you up.
With this."

       *       *       *       *       *

"Why don't you let me spell you, Mister?" Chip said. "Four hours to go
yet. You're gonna hafta be on yer toes to handle the landing."

"I'll be all right, Chip. You get some sleep."

"Nope. Many's the time I stood four, five watches runnin', back when I
was yer age. I'll make another round."

Retief stood up, stretched his legs, paced the floor, stared at the
repeater instruments on the wall. Things had gone quietly so far, but
the landing would be another matter. The captain's absence from the
bridge during the highly complex maneuvering would be difficult to
explain....

The desk speaker crackled.

"Captain, Officer of the Watch here. Ain't it about time you was
getting up here with the orbit figures?"

Retief nudged the captain. He awoke with a start, sat up.

"Whazzat?" He looked wild-eyed at Retief.

"Watch officer wants orbit figures," Retief said, nodding toward the
speaker.

The captain rubbed his eyes, shook his head, picked up the mike. Retief
released the safety on the needler with an audible click.

"Watch Officer, I'll ... ah ... get some figures for you right away.
I'm ... ah ... busy right now."

"What the hell you talking about, busy?" the speaker blared. "You
ain't got them figures ready, you'll have a hell of a hot time getting
'em up in the next three minutes. You forgot your approach pattern or
something?"

"I guess I overlooked it," the Captain said, looking sideways at
Retief. "I've been busy."

"One for your side," Retief said. He reached for the captain.

"I'll make a deal," the captain squalled. "Your life for--"

Retief took aim and slammed a hard right to the captain's jaw. He
slumped to the floor.

Retief glanced around the room, yanked wires loose from a motile lamp,
trussed the man's hands and feet, stuffed his mouth with paper and
taped it.

Chip tapped at the door. Retief opened it and the chef stepped inside,
looking at the man on the floor.

"The jasper tried somethin', huh? Figured he would. What we goin' to do
now?"

"The captain forgot to set up an approach, Chip. He outfoxed me."

"If we overrun our approach pattern," Chip said, "we can't make orbit
at Jorgensen's on automatic. And a manual approach--"

"That's out. But there's another possibility."

Chip blinked. "Only one thing you could mean, Mister. But cuttin' out
in a lifeboat in deep space is no picnic."

"They're on the port side, aft, right?"

Chip nodded. "Hot damn," he said. "Who's got the 'tater salad?"

"We'd better tuck the skipper away out of sight."

"In the locker."

The two men carried the limp body to a deep storage chest, dumped it
in, closed the lid.

"He won't suffercate. Lid's a lousy fit."

Retief opened the door went into the corridor, Chip behind him.

"Shouldn't oughta be nobody around now," the chef said. "Everybody's
mannin' approach stations."

       *       *       *       *       *

At the D deck companionway, Retief stopped suddenly.

"Listen."

Chip cocked his head. "I don't hear nothin'," he whispered.

"Sounds like a sentry posted on the lifeboat deck," Retief said softly.

"Let's take him, Mister."

"I'll go down. Stand by, Chip."

Retief started down the narrow steps, half stair, half ladder. Halfway,
he paused to listen. There was a sound of slow footsteps, then silence.
Retief palmed the needler, went down the last steps quickly, emerged in
the dim light of a low ceilinged room. The stern of a five-man lifeboat
bulked before him.

"Freeze, you!" a cold voice snapped.

Retief dropped, rolled behind the shelter of the lifeboat as the whine
of a power pistol echoed off metal walls. A lunge, and he was under the
boat, on his feet. He jumped, caught the quick-access handle, hauled it
down. The outer port cycled open.

Feet scrambled at the bow of the boat. Retief whirled and fired. The
guard rounded into sight and fell headlong. Above, an alarm bell
jangled. Retief stepped on a stanchion, hauled himself into the open
port. A yell rang, then the clatter of feet on the stair.

"Don't shoot, Mister!" Chip shouted.

"All clear, Chip," Retief called.

"Hang on. I'm comin' with ya!"

Retief reached down, lifted the chef bodily through the port, slammed
the lever home. The outer door whooshed, clanged shut.

"Take number two, tie in! I'll blast her off," Chip said. "Been through
a hundred 'bandon ship drills...."

Retief watched as the chef flipped levers, pressed a fat red button.
The deck trembled under the lifeboat.

"Blew the bay doors," Chip said, smiling happily. "That'll cool them
jaspers down." He punched a green button.

"Look out, Jorgensen's!" With an ear-splitting blast, the stern rockets
fired, a sustained agony of pressure....

Abruptly, there was silence. Weightlessness. Contracting metal pinged
loudly. Chip's breathing rasped in the stillness.

"Pulled nine G's there for ten seconds," he gasped. "I gave her full
emergency kick-off."

"Any armament aboard our late host?"

"A popgun. Time they get their wind, we'll be clear. Now all we got to
do is set tight till we pick up a R and D from Svea Tower. Maybe four,
five hours."

"Chip, you're a wonder," Retief said. "This looks like a good time to
catch that nap."

"Me too," Chip said. "Mighty peaceful here, ain't it?"

There was a moment's silence.

"Durn!" Chip said softly.

Retief opened one eye. "Sorry you came, Chip?"

"Left my best carvin' knife jammed up 'tween Marbles' ribs," the chef
said. "Comes o' doin' things in a hurry."


                                   V

The blonde girl brushed her hair from her eyes and smiled at Retief.

"I'm the only one on duty," she said. "I'm Anne-Marie."

"It's important that I talk to someone in your government, Miss,"
Retief said.

The girl looked at Retief. "The men you want to see are Tove and Bo
Bergman. They will be at the lodge by night-fall."

"Then it looks like we go to the lodge," Retief said. "Lead on,
Anne-Marie."

"What about the boat?" Chip asked.

"I'll send someone to see to it tomorrow," the girl said.

"You're some gal," Chip said admiringly. "Dern near six feet, ain't ye?
And built, too, what I mean."

They stepped out of the door into a whipping wind.

"Let's go across to the equipment shed and get parkas for you,"
Anne-Marie said. "It will be cold on the slopes."

"Yeah," Chip said, shivering. "I've heard you folks don't believe in
ridin' ever time you want to go a few miles uphill in a blizzard."

"It will make us hungry," Anne-Marie said. "Then Chip will cook a
wonderful meal for us all."

Chip blinked. "Been cookin' too long," he muttered. "Didn't know it
showed on me that way."

Behind the sheds across the wind-scoured ramp abrupt peaks rose,
snow-blanketed. A faint trail led across white slopes, disappearing
into low clouds.

"The lodge is above the cloud layer," Anne-Marie said. "Up there the
sky is always clear."

It was three hours later, and the sun was burning the peaks red, when
Anne-Marie stopped, pulled off her woolen cap and waved at the vista
below.

"There you see it," she said. "Our valley."

"It's a mighty perty sight," Chip gasped. "Anything this tough to get a
look at ought to be."

Anne-Marie pointed. "There," she said. "The little red house by itself.
Do you see it, Retief? It is my father's home-acre."

Retief looked across the valley. Gaily painted houses nestled
together, a puddle of color in the bowl of the valley.

"I think you've led a good life there," he said.

Anne-Marie smiled brilliantly. "And this day, too, is good."

Relief smiled back. "Yes," he said. "This day is good."

"It'll be a durn sight better when I got my feet up to that big fire
you was talking about, Annie," Chip said.

They climbed on, crossed a shoulder of broken rock, reached the final
slope. Above, the lodge sprawled, a long low structure of heavy logs,
outlined against the deep-blue twilight sky. Smoke billowed from stone
chimneys at either end, and yellow light gleamed from the narrow
windows, reflected on the snow. Men and women stood in groups of three
or four, skis over their shoulders. Their voices and laughter rang in
the icy air.

Anne-Marie whistled shrilly. Someone waved.

"Come," she said. "Meet all my friends."

A man separated himself from the group, walked down the slope to meet
them.

"Anne-Marie," he called. "Welcome. It was a long day without you." He
came up to them, hugged Anne-Marie, smiled at Retief.

"Welcome," he said. "Come inside and be warm."

They crossed the trampled snow to the lodge and pushed through a heavy
door into a vast low-beamed hall, crowded with people, talking,
singing, some sitting at long plank tables, others ringed around an
eight-foot fireplace at the far side of the room. Anne-Marie led the
way to a bench near the fire. She made introductions and found a stool
to prop Chip's feet near the blaze.

Chip looked around.

"I never seen so many perty gals before," he said delightedly.

"Poor Chip," one girl said. "His feet are cold." She knelt to pull off
his boots. "Let me rub them," she said.

A brunette with blue eyes raked a chestnut from the fire, cracked it
and offered it to Retief. A tall man with arms like oak roots passed
heavy beer tankards to the two guests.

"Tell us about the places you've seen," someone called. Chip emerged
from a long pull at the mug, heaving a sigh.

"Well," he said. "I tell you I been in some places...."

Music started up, rising above the clamor.

"Come, Retief," Anne-Marie said. "Dance with me."

Retief looked at her. "My thought exactly," he said.

       *       *       *       *       *

Chip put down his mug and sighed. "Derned if I ever felt right at home
so quick before," he said. "Just seems like these folks know all about
me." He scratched behind his right ear. "Annie must o' called 'em up
and told 'em our names an' all." He lowered his voice.

"They's some kind o' trouble in the air, though. Some o' the remarks
they passed sounds like they're lookin' to have some trouble with the
Sweaties. Don't seem to worry 'em none, though."

"Chip," Retief said, "how much do these people know about the Soetti?"

"Dunno," Chip said. "We useta touch down here, regler. But I always
jist set in my galley and worked on ship models or somethin'. I hear
the Sweaties been nosin' around here some, though."

Two girls came up to Chip. "Hey, I gotta go now, Mister," he said.
"These gals got a idea I oughta take a hand in the kitchen."

"Smart girls," Retief said. He turned as Anne-Marie came up.

"Bo Bergman and Tove are not back yet," she said. "They stayed to ski
after moonrise."

"That moon is something," Retief said. "Almost like day-light."

"They will come soon, now. Shall we go out to see the moonlight on the
snow?"

Outside, long black shadows fell like ink on silver. The top of the
cloud layer below glared white under the immense moon.

"Our sister world, Gota," Anne-Marie said. "Nearly as big as Svea. I
would like to visit it someday, although they say it's all stone and
ice."

"Anne-Marie," Retief said, "how many people live on Jorgensen's Worlds?"

"About fifteen million, most of us here on Svea. There are mining camps
and ice-fisheries on Gota. No one lives on Vasa and Skone, but there
are always a few hunters there."

"Have you ever fought a war?"

Anne-Marie turned to look at Retief.

"You are afraid for us, Retief," she said. "The Soetti will attack our
worlds, and we will fight them. We have fought before. These planets
were not friendly ones."

"I thought the Soetti attack would be a surprise to you," Retief said.
"Have you made any preparation for it?"

"We have ten thousand merchant ships. When the enemy comes, we will
meet them."

Retief frowned. "Are there any guns on this planet? Any missiles?"

Anne-Marie shook her head. "Bo Bergman and Tove have a plan of
deployment--"

"Deployment, hell! Against a modern assault force you need modern
armament."

"Look!" Anne-Marie touched Retief's arm. "They're coming now."

Two tall grizzled men came up the slope, skis over their shoulders.
Anne-Marie went forward to meet them, Retief at her side.

The two came up, embraced the girl, shook hands with Retief, put down
their skis.

"Welcome to Svea," Tove said. "Let's find a warm corner where we can
talk."

       *       *       *       *       *

Retief shook his head, smiling, as a tall girl with coppery hair
offered a vast slab of venison.

"I've caught up," he said, "for every hungry day I ever lived."

Bo Bergman poured Retief's beer mug full.

"Our captains are the best in space," he said. "Our population is
concentrated in half a hundred small cities all across the planet. We
know where the Soetti must strike us. We will ram their major vessels
with unmanned ships. On the ground, we will hunt them down with
small-arms."

"An assembly line turning out penetration missiles would have been more
to the point."

"Yes," Bo Bergman said. "If we had known."

"How long have you known the Soetti were planning to hit you?"

Tove raised his eyebrows.

"Since this afternoon," he said.

"How did you find out about it? That information is supposed in some
quarters to be a well-guarded secret."

"Secret?" Tove said.

Chip pulled at Retief's arm.

"Mister," he said in Retief's ear. "Come here a minute."

Retief looked at Anne-Marie, across at Tove and Bo Bergman. He rubbed
the side of his face with his hand.

"Excuse me," he said. He followed Chip to one side of the room.

"Listen!" Chip said. "Maybe I'm goin' bats, but I'll swear there's
somethin' funny here. I'm back there mixin' a sauce knowed only to
me and the devil and I be dog if them gals don't pass me ever dang
spice I need, without me sayin' a word. Come to put my souffle in the
oven--she's already set, right on the button at 350. An' just now I'm
settin' lookin' at one of 'em bendin' over a tub o' apples--snazzy
little brunette name of Leila--derned if she don't turn around and
say--" Chip gulped. "Never mind. Point is...." His voice nearly
faltered. "It's almost like these folks was readin' my mind!"

Retief patted Chip on the shoulder.

"Don't worry about your sanity, Old Timer," he said. "That's exactly
what they're doing."


                                  VI

"We've never tried to make a secret of it," Tove said. "But we haven't
advertised it, either."

"It really isn't much," Bo Bergman said. "Not a mutant ability, our
scholars say. Rather, it's a skill we've stumbled on, a closer empathy.
We are few, and far from the old home world. We've had to learn to
break down the walls we had built around our minds."

"Can you read the Soetti?" Retief asked.

Tove shook his head. "They're very different from us. It's painful to
touch their minds. We can only sense the sub-vocalized thoughts of a
human mind."

"We've seen very few of the Soetti," Bo Bergman said. "Their ships have
landed and taken on stores. They say little to us, but we've felt their
contempt. They envy us our worlds. They come from a cold land."

"Anne-Marie says you have a plan of defense," Retief said. "A sort of
suicide squadron idea, followed by guerrilla warfare."

"It's the best we can devise, Retief. If there aren't too many of them,
it might work."

Retief shook his head. "It might delay matters--but not much."

"Perhaps. But our remote control equipment is excellent. And we have
plenty of ships, albeit unarmed. And our people know how to live on the
slopes--and how to shoot."

"There are too many of them, Tove," Retief said. "They breed like flies
and, according to some sources, they mature in a matter of months.
They've been feeling their way into the sector for years now. Set up
outposts on a thousand or so minor planets--cold ones, the kind they
like. They want your worlds because they need living space."

"At least, your warning makes it possible for us to muster some show of
force, Retief," Bo Bergman said. "That is better than death by ambush."

"Retief must not be trapped here," Anne-Marie said. "His small boat is
useless now. He must have a ship."

"Of course," Tove said. "And--"

"My mission here--" Retief said.

"Retief," a voice called. "A message for you. The operator has phoned
up a gram."

Retief unfolded the slip of paper. It was short, in verbal code, and
signed by Magnan.

"You are recalled herewith," he read. "Assignment canceled. Agreement
concluded with Soetti relinquishing all claims so-called Jorgensen
system. Utmost importance that under no repeat no circumstances
classified intelligence regarding Soetti be divulged to locals. Advise
you depart instanter. Soetti occupation imminent."

Retief looked thoughtfully at the scrap of paper, then crumpled it and
dropped it on the floor. He turned to Bo Bergman, took a tiny reel of
tape from his pocket.

"This contains information," he said. "The Soetti attack plan,
a defensive plan instructions for the conversion of a standard
anti-acceleration unit into a potent weapon. If you have a screen
handy, we'd better get started. We have about seventy-two hours."

       *       *       *       *       *

In the Briefing Room at Svea Tower, Tove snapped off the projector.

"Our plan would have been worthless against that," he said. "We assumed
they'd make their strike from a standard in-line formation. This scheme
of hitting all our settlements simultaneously, in a random order from
all points--we'd have been helpless."

"It's perfect for this defensive plan," Bo Bergman said. "Assuming this
antiac trick works."

"It works," Retief said. "I hope you've got plenty of heavy power lead
available."

"We export copper," Tove said.

"We'll assign about two hundred vessels to each settlement. Linked up,
they should throw up quite a field."

"It ought to be effective up to about fifteen miles, I'd estimate,"
Tove said. "If it works as it's supposed to."

A red light flashed on the communications panel. Tove went to it,
flipped a key.

"Tower, Tove here," he said.

"I've got a ship on the scope, Tove," a voice said. "There's nothing
scheduled. ACI 228 by-passed at 1600...."

"Just one?"

"A lone ship, coming in on a bearing of 291/456/653. On manual, I'd
say."

"How does this track key in with the idea of ACI 228 making a manual
correction for a missed automatic approach?" Retief asked.

Tove talked to the tower, got a reply.

"That's it," he said.

"How long before he touches down?"

Tove glanced at a lighted chart. "Perhaps eight minutes."

"Any guns here?"

Tove shook his head.

"If that's old 228, she ain't got but the one 50mm rifle," Chip said.
"She cain't figure on jumpin' the whole planet."

"Hard to say what she figures on," Retief said. "Mr. Tony will be in a
mood for drastic measures."

"I wonder what kind o' deal the skunks got with the Sweaties," Chip
said. "Prob'ly he gits to scavenge, after the Sweaties kill off the
Jorgensens."

"He's upset about our leaving him without saying good-bye, Chip,"
Retief said. "And you left the door hanging open, too."

Chip cackled. "Old Mr. Tony don't look so good to the Sweaties now,
hey, Mister?"

Retief turned to Bo Bergman.

"Chip's right," he said. "A Soetti died on the ship, and a tourist got
through the cordon. Tony's out to redeem himself."

"He's on final now," the tower operator said. "Still no contact."

"We'll know soon enough what he has in mind," Tove said.

"Let's take a look."

Outside, the four men watched the point of fire grow, evolve into a
ship ponderously settling to rest. The drive faded and cut; silence
fell.

       *       *       *       *       *

Inside the Briefing Room, the speaker called out. Bo Bergman went
inside, talked to the tower, motioned to the others.

"--over to you," the speaker was saying. There was a crackling moment
of silence; then another voice.

"--illegal entry. Send the two of them out. I'll see to it they're
dealt with."

Tove flipped a key. "Switch me direct to the ship," he said.

"Right."

"You on ACI 228," Tove said. "Who are you?"

"What's that to you?"

"You weren't cleared to berth here. Do you have an emergency aboard?"

"Never mind that, you," the speaker rumbled. "I tracked the bird in.
I got the lifeboat on the screen now. They haven't gone far in nine
hours. Let's have 'em."

"You're wasting your time," Tove said.

There was a momentary silence.

"You think so, hah?" the speaker blared. "I'll put it to you straight.
I see two guys on their way out in one minute, or I open up."

"He's bluffin'," Chip said. "The popgun won't bear on us."

"Take a look out the window," Retief said.

In the white glare of the moonlight, a loading cover swung open at the
stern of the ship, dropped down and formed a sloping ramp. A squat
and massive shape appeared in the opening, trundled down onto the
snow-swept tarmac.

Chip whistled. "I told you the Captain was slippery," he muttered.
"Where the devil'd he git that at?"

"What is it?" Tove asked.

"A tank," Retief said. "A museum piece, by the look of it."

"I'll say," Chip said. "That's a Bolo _Resartus_, Model M. Built mebbe
two hunderd years ago in Concordiat times. Packs a wallop, too, I'll
tell ye."

The tank wheeled, brought a gun muzzle to bear in the base of the tower.

"Send 'em out," the speaker growled. "Or I blast 'em out."

"One round in here, and I've had a wasted trip," Retief said. "I'd
better go out."

"Wait a minute, Mister," Chip said. "I got the glimmerin's of a idear."

"I'll stall them," Tove said. He keyed the mike.

"ACI 228, what's your authority for this demand?"

"I know that machine," Chip said. "My hobby, old-time fightin'
machines. Built a model of a _Resartus_ once, inch to the foot. A
beauty. Now, lessee...."


                                  VII

The icy wind blew snow crystals stingingly against Retief's face.

"Keep your hands in your pockets, Chip," he said. "Numb hands won't
hack the program."

"Yeah." Chip looked across at the tank. "Useta think that was a perty
thing, that _Resartus_," he said. "Looks mean, now."

"You're getting the target's-eye view," Retief said. "Sorry you had to
get mixed up in this, Old Timer."

"Mixed myself in. Durn good thing, too." Chip sighed. "I like these
folks," he said. "Them boys didn't like lettin' us come out here, but
I'll give 'em credit. They seen it had to be this way, and they didn't
set to moanin' about it."

"They're tough people, Chip."

"Funny how it sneaks up on you, ain't it, Mister? Few minutes ago we
was eatin' high on the hog. Now we're right close to bein' dead men."

"They want us alive, Chip."

"It'll be a hairy deal, Mister," Chip said. "But t'hell with it. If it
works, it works."

"That's the spirit."

"I hope I got them fields o' fire right--"

"Don't worry. I'll bet a barrel of beer we make it."

"We'll find out in about ten seconds," Chip said.

As they reached the tank, the two men broke stride and jumped. Retief
leaped for the gun barrel, swung up astride it, ripped off the
fur-lined leather cap he wore and, leaning forward, jammed it into the
bore of the cannon. The chef sprang for a perch above the fore scanner
antenna. With an angry _whuff!_ anti-personnel charges slammed from
apertures low on the sides of the vehicle. Retief swung around, pulled
himself up on the hull.

"Okay, Mister," Chip called. "I'm going under." He slipped down the
front of the tank, disappeared between the treads. Retief clambered
up, took a position behind the turret, lay flat as it whirled angrily,
sonar eyes searching for its tormentors. The vehicle shuddered, backed,
stopped, moved forward, pivoted.

Chip reappeared at the front of the tank.

"It's stuck," he called. He stopped to breathe hard, clung as the
machine lurched forward, spun to the right, stopped, rocking slightly.

"Take over here," Retief said. He crawled forward, watched as the chef
pulled himself up, slipped down past him, feeling for the footholds
between the treads. He reached the ground, dropped on his back,
hitched himself under the dark belly of the tank. He groped, found the
handholds, probed with a foot for the tread-jack lever.

The tank rumbled, backed quickly, turned left and right in a dizzying
sine curve. Retief clung grimly, inches from the clashing treads.

The machine ground to a halt. Retief found the lever, braced his back,
pushed. The lever seemed to give minutely. He set himself again, put
both feet against the frozen bar and heaved.

With a dry rasp, it slid back. Immediately two heavy rods extended
themselves, moved down to touch the pavement, grated. The left track
creaked as the weight went off it. Suddenly the tank's drive raced,
and Retief grabbed for a hold as the right tread clashed, heaved the
fifty-ton machine forward. The jacks screeched as they scored the
tarmac, then bit in. The tank pivoted, chips of pavement flying. The
jacks extended, lifted the clattering left track clear of the surface
as the tank spun like a hamstrung buffalo.

The tank stopped, sat silent, canted now on the extended jacks.
Retief emerged from under the machine, jumped, pulled himself above
the anti-personnel apertures as another charge rocked the tank. He
clambered to the turret, crouched beside Chip. They waited, watching
the entry hatch.

Five minutes passed.

"I'll bet Old Tony's givin' the chauffeur hell," Chip said.

The hatch cycled open. A head came cautiously into view in time to see
the needler in Retief's hand.

"Come on out," Retief said.

The head dropped. Chip snaked forward to ram a short section of steel
rod under the hatch near the hinge. The hatch began to cycle shut,
groaned, stopped. There was a sound of metal failing, and the hatch
popped open.

Retief half rose, aimed the needler. The walls of the tank rang as the
metal splinters ricocheted inside.

"That's one keg o' beer I owe you, Mister," Chip said. "Now let's git
outa here before the ship lifts and fries us."

       *       *       *       *       *

"The biggest problem the Jorgensen's people will have is
decontaminating the wreckage," Retief said.

Magnan leaned forward. "Amazing," he said. "They just keep coming, did
they? Had they no inter-ship communication?"

"They had their orders," Retief said. "And their attack plan. They
followed it."

"What a spectacle," Magnan said. "Over a thousand ships, plunging out
of control one by one as they entered the stress-field."

"Not much of a spectacle," Retief said. "You couldn't see them. Too far
away. They all crashed back in the mountains."

"Oh." Magnan's face fell. "But it's as well they did. The bacterial
bombs--"

"Too cold for bacteria. They won't spread."

"Nor will the Soetti," Magnan said smugly, "thanks to the promptness
with which I acted in dispatching you with the requisite data." He
looked narrowly at Retief. "By the way, you're sure no ... ah ...
message reached you after your arrival?"

"I got something," Retief said, looking Magnan in the eye. "It must
have been a garbled transmission. It didn't make sense."

Magnan coughed, shuffled papers. "This information you've reported," he
said hurriedly. "This rather fantastic story that the Soetti originated
in the Cloud, that they're seeking a foothold in the main Galaxy
because they've literally eaten themselves out of subsistence--how did
you get it? The one or two Soetti we attempted to question, ah...."
Magnan coughed again. "There was an accident," he finished. "We got
nothing from them."

"The Jorgensens have a rather special method of interrogating
prisoners," Retief said. "They took one from a wreck, still alive but
unconscious. They managed to get the story from him. He died of it."

"It's immaterial, actually," Magnan said. "Since the Soetti violated
their treaty with us the day after it was signed. Had no intention of
fair play. Far from evacuating the agreed areas, they had actually
occupied half a dozen additional minor bodies in the Whate system."

Retief clucked sympathetically.

"You don't know who to trust, these days," he said.

Magnan looked at him coldly.

"Spare me your sarcasm, Mr. Retief," he said. He picked up a folder
from his desk, opened it. "By the way, I have another little task for
you, Retief. We haven't had a comprehensive wild-life census report
from Brimstone lately--"

"Sorry," Retief said. "I'll be tied up. I'm taking a month off. Maybe
more."

"What's that?" Magnan's head came up. "You seem to forget--"

"I'm trying, Mr. Councillor," Retief said. "Good-by now." He reached
out and flipped the key. Magnan's face faded from the screen. Retief
stood up.

"Chip," he said, "we'll crack that keg when I get back." He turned to
Anne-Marie.

"How long," he said, "do you think it will take you to teach me to ski
by moonlight?"
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